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GO WHERE THE FUN IS! In new conditioned air com- 
fort . .. ona miraculous new Nash springing com- 
bination called “‘Arrow-Flight”’. At night, drive 
in the glareless safety of new Sealed Beam lights. 


of skaters. 


ing faces . . 


new Nash! 


terious little dial, and instantl 
it’s June! 


With all the windows closed, there’s 
a draftless flood of fresh, invigor- 
ating air—exactly heatedas ‘‘tuned 

in’’. Out goes stuffy air, cigarette 
ee smoke, the moistureof your breath. 

THERE'S A NEW THRILL in the throttle. The windshield stays clear. 

Pick-up of 15 to 50 MPH in 13 seconds, 

high gear ...and anew Fourth Speed 

Forward for gliding speed—with an 

unbeatable automatic Overtake. 


The mercury tumbles . . . the wind 
howls louder—but stop or go, fast 
or slow — your comfort is auto- 
matically kept the same. That little 

thermostatic sentinel just inside 





Weather Eye 


A SHRIEKING GALE has smothered 
the sun and swept the lake bare 


You’re standing there, chilled to the 
bone, dreading the journey home. 


Suddenly—a flash of light, and laugh- 
. a whisper of tires on 
the snow. Someone’s brought a 


You slip into the broad, welcoming 
front seat—someone twirls a mys- 


It’s priced so low, with resale value 


ing year ’round fun! 






the windshield never lets a c}; lly 
breath slip by. Yes—it’s Weat).cr 
Eye magic that even out-guess¢s 
*‘old man Winter’’! 
+ 


But that’s no harder to believe than 2 
new Fourth Speed Forward with 
an automatic Overtake that 
shoots you way ahead of those 
traffic stragglers. 


Or Nash’s silent Arrow-Flight ride 
that lets you relax in comfort over 
the worst Winter roads. Or that 
new feather-touch wheel that 
wields a magic influence over 
curves and rough spots. 


y 


Fact is, you’ll have to revise all your 
ideas of what a car can be—and 
do. (And that’s going to be the 
thrill of a motoring lifetime! ) 


so high . . . that it will pay to 
trade away your troubles to your 
Nash dealer today—and start hav- 
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Phone the Mimeograph distributor in your city for 
@ demonstration of these new Mimeograph models. 


THE NEW 
MIMEOGRAPH 91 AND 92 
want to meet you in your office ... Both 
are brainy and brawny; both streamlined 
and willing ...They complete the modern 
Mimeograph family—all ready to go to 
work for business, school, govern- 


ment or institution. 








———————— 


RE: Mimeograph 91: Price, lower middle. Looks, 
rich brown that won’t show dust. Red accent, nickel 
trim. Power, motor or manual. Feed, automatic and 
expert. The Mimeograph distributor has many more 
features to show you. 
RE: Mimeograph 92: Price, upper middle. Capacity, 
500 sheets 20 lb. substance stock. Feed, automatic, with 
important new lateral-vertical print adjustor. Many more 
highlights, too, plus all the other Mimeograph features offices 
have learned to know and love, improved and further refined. 


Both stands shown, optional equipment. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 
NOTE: New Mimeograph interlayer available for Mimeograph 91 or 92 





MIMEOG RAPH is the trademark of A.B. Dick Co., 








Chicago; registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Sensational New Game! 
CONTACK is the Outstanding Game of the 
year — completely new and original! You 
play and score by matching colored and 
numbered triangles. CONTACK is easy, 
fast and lively — with rapid shifts of fortune 


that keep excitement rising until the last 
climax! For 2 to 7 players, or solitaire. Be 
























first in your group to introduce CONTACK! 
Popular Edition, with counters, $1; De Luxe 
Edition, %3.50; Other Editions, $1.50 and 50c. 
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And New POINT SORRY 


A new kind of Board Game controlled by the 
play of cards — with original new moves, in- 
cluding the Slide, Exchange, and “Backdoor” 
plays! Skill and chance create ever changing 
situations. Don’t count on victory until the 
last play —SORRY is full of exciting surprise 
endings! For 2,3,or 4 players. Price, $1 to $3. 


MONOPOLY 


Great Standard Games! 
Sets from $2 to $25 


CAMELOT, Exciting Battle Game for men and boys, 
$1 and $2; CROSSWORD LEXICON, Great Cross- 
word Card Game, 50c and $1; PEGIT Y, Famous and 
Most Popular Peg Game, $1; VAN LOON’S “WIDE 
WORLD” Great Travel Game, $1.50; QUICK WIT, 
Exciting Question and Answer Card . 5c; 
SK Y-SHOOT Game, $1; LONE RANGER Board 
Game, $1; WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO, $1; 
WONDERFUL GAME OF OZ, $1; ROOK, PIT, 
FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 











LETTERS 





Haym Salomon Data Sought 

The Patriotic Foundation of Chicago is 
interested in hitherto unpublished material 
relating to the life of Haym Salomon, the 
“forgotten patriot of the American Revolu- 
tion,” in connection with the preparation 
of a new document on Salomon for the 
forthcoming completion of Lorado Taft’s 
heroic memorial depicting George Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris, and Haym Salo- 
mon, to be erected in Chicago. 

If any of your readers possess docu- 
ments and other material dealing with 
Haym Salomon, we should appreciate it 
if they will communicate with the Patriotic 
Foundation of Chicago, 33 North La Salle 
Street. All communications and documents 
will be treated with the utmost care and 
returned to their owners intact. 

: BARNET HODES 
Co-Chairman 
Patriotic Foundation of Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 





Chapultepec 

In your article on Virginia Military 
Institute in the Nov. 13 issue, the para- 
graph about V.M.I. being the first cadet 
corps to see front-line action is not clear 
enough for me to disagree with you, yet 
I feel I can’t agree either. 

Therefore, may I ask whom the Ameri- 
can troops faced in their charge on the 
Heights of Chapultepec in the Mexican 
War of 1848? 

FRITZ V. LETKEMANN 

Fitzsimons General Hospital 

Denver, Colo. 


The New York office of the Mezxican 
Department of Education says the Cha- 
pultepec cadets who took part in the 1847 
battle did not fight as a cadet corps, nor 
did the entire school fight. Those who 
joined in the action fought as individual 
defenders alonaside of the regular Mexican 
troops. 





Highway Safety 

Highways slaughter by motor vehicles 
can be stopped when politicians stop shoot- 
ing craps with human life. During the 25 
years in which 526,000 men, women, and 
children have been motor murdered in 
America, I’ve owned, operated, and per- 
mitted others to operate ten automobiles 
and three motorcycles, without ever figur- 
ing in a traffic accident. I won’t drive my 
car that way, nor permit others, licensed 
or unlicensed, to “o it. 

Put that principle into law, require 
every owner to establish his responsibility 
and under oath police his own car, making 
himself responsible for the safety of all 
other persons and things, forfeiting the 
high privilege for failure, and you'll have 





NEWS WEEK 
safety to a degree not possible otherwiy 
The cause of highways slaughter is jn 4}, 
roots, not the upper branches, of the sys. 
tems of license and control. And the worm, 
that bores into the roots is politics, }; 
suggesting this I seek merely to justify my 
own existence, and invite others to join me 

HENRY EDWARD WARNER ) 


The Baltimore Sun 
Baltimore, Md. 




















Naming the War 


I should like to suggest a name for the 
struggle in Europe. Since it has to do wit) 
the balance of power, I think it should hy 
called the European Power War. 

HOLMES T. ERWIN 

Dallas, Texas 
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South Charleston’s Plant 


In your Periscope Department Nov. 13, 
reference is made to “the Navy’s armor. 
plate mill at Charles Town, W. Va.,” ete. 

The United States Naval Ordnance 
Plant is located in the municipality of 
South Charleston, W.Va., a suburban part 
of the general area of Charleston. Charles 
Town is situated approximately 325 (high- 
way) miles northeast of Charleston, a 
rather wide “miss” for your “shot” even 
though naval ordnance was used. 

CHé 5. E. HODGES 
Managing Director 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Instrument Flying 

In the aviation section of your issue of 
Nov. 20 we notice an article on the giving 
of instrument-flying instruction ahead of 
regular flight instruction. The article infers 
that this method is experimental. 

You will probably be interested to 
know that we initiated this method over 
three years ago and have used it ever 
since with gratifying results. 

DAN McDANIEL 
Registrar 
Boeing School of Aeronautics 
Oakland, Calif. 


Newsweek's story explained how Mrs. 
Jean Gundelfinger of Cleveland was being 
taught instrument flying before she learned 
visual flying by going aloft “under the 
hood.” She had flown many hours in the 
air before this hood was taken off and she 
was permitted to solo. 

The Boeing School method, as outlined 
in the November 1939 issue of Acro Digest, 
is this: “New students start their first 
twenty hours of instruction ‘under the 
hood,’ learning instrument procedure be- 
fore they leave the grownd. After they 
have learned to simulate flight on the 
ground by instruments, the students are 
taught to fly by the formerly established 
procedure—by sight, hearing, and feeling. 
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"Toilet soap in one dictator 
country can now be sold 
only for the use of babies 


and physicians.”’ 
— TIME, October 16, 1939 


Wrere does that leave YOU, 
Mrs. America? Yes, this is only a 
war measure in a dictatorship. But 
it is a very fine example of EFFI- 
CIENCY for any government. One 
good strong soap for all purposes! 

* * * 


After all, there’s no good reason for white 
soaps, pink soaps, plain soaps and scented 
ones. No good reason except one. You, my 
dear lady, want them! 


That blessed right of yours to choose 
what you want is worth fighting for! 

And for over 50 years now Good 
Housekeeping has been fighting this good 
fight for you. 


Even here in America there are those 
who would require you to take what they 
think you should have instead of what 
you want. They are not willing to put the 
facts and the merchandise before you and 
let you decide for yourself. 

Good Housekeeping opposes this — vio- 
lently and bitterly. 

Good Housekeeping believes in the 
competence of the American woman. 

Good Housekeeping believes that she 
needs protection from fraud, from mis- 
leading advertising and most of all pro- 
tection from the busybodies who want 
to tell her: 

“It is more efficient to have all your 
dresses the same cut. It is more economi- 
cal to have ugly but durable furniture. It 
is more sensible to regiment you and 
make you conform to strict rules.” 


THIS IS THE WAY WE SEE IT: 


In our editorial pages, month by month, 
we bring you authentic news of all that 


is new. Let the critics rage that a fluffy 
new powder puff or a fancy new stream- 
lined iron are fripperies and vanities. 
But we will defend you to the last in 
your right to choose from a vast variety 
and style of goods honestly made, hon- 
estly presented—both in Good House- 
keeping's advertising and editorial 
pages. 


We have spent a million dollars in Good 
Housekeeping testing laboratories in the 
last 5 years to separate the impractical, 
the unworkable, the fraudulent or dan- 
gerous from the good, the new, the “nice” 
and desirable. 


We expect to go on spending money 
doing this—to go on giving seals of 
approval to eligible merchandise—and to 
fight for your right to exercise your own 
good judgment and your own good sense 
in selecting what pleases you as against 
being forced to select what pleases some 
policeman or minion of a misguided dic- 
tatorship. 








Good Housekeeping is an open book for any- 
one with an honest product to sell. There is 
only one condition: the product must do 
what is promised and what is claimed in the 
manufacturer's advertisement. 

All products advertised in the magazine are 
carefully examined to this end by Good 
Housekeeping’s technical staff. If any oneof 


them proves defective, or not as advertised, 
it is either replaced or the money refunded. 


In addition te this, any manufacturer 
whose product comes within the test- 
ing scope of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute or Good Housekeeping Bureau can 
bring in his product and have it tested free, 
whether he advertises in the magazine or not, 


provided (1) he is established with good 
stability and (2) his product is sold with 
reasonably wide distribution. 

This service, which has cost the magazine 
over a million dollars in the last five years, 
is designed to protect the consumer, with- 
out in any way interfering with her free- 
dom of choice. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 






































..- AND TIME 


for a Dubonnet cocktail before setting up the Yule 
tree. What a princely prelude to food! Deftly 
blended from fine French wines ... neither too 
sweet nor too dry... Dubonnet will delight you. Sip 
It before you sup, tonight...and feast tomorrow! 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. ; 

THE AMERICAN WAY— Dubonnet cocktail — 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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FINGER-TIP GEARSHIFT mounted on the steer- CONTROLLED ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION IMPROVED LEVELIZ=> 2.1>2—made possible by 


ing column is standard on all 1940 Mercury —sweeps air inward and upward without new torsion bar ricc-stabilizer, softer front 
body types. Newly designed blue-and-silver draft. Metal support bar lowers with win- _ springs and new self-caling, double-acting, 
tone instrument panel and interior fittings. | dow for unobstructed vision in closed types. adjustable shock absorbers. 
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MERCURY HIGHLIGHTS FOR 1940 


Finger-Tip Gearshift mounted on the steer- 
ing column—standard in all body types 

Wide, Roomy Bodies—unusually wide 
seats. Exceptionally quiet and comfort- 
able to ride in. 

95-hp V-type 8-cylinder Engine for 
outstanding performance and economy. 
(Owners report up to 20 miles per gallon!) 


Big Hydraulic Brakes—easy, quick, sure. 


Controlled Ventilation—new type, for 
all-weather comfort without drafts. 


New Blue-and-Silver Tone Interiors 
—eight beautiful body colors. 


New Sealed-Beam Headlamps for 
greater comfort and safety at night. 











THE CHOICK OF EXPERIENCE 


N EVERY COMMUNITY, certain men 
Pia women have the confidence 
of their friends for their knowledge of 
motor cars. They discriminate when 
they buy, and keep their cars in fine 
condition. Such people have turned 
naturally to the Mercury. They’ve 
measured it against their experience, 
found it refreshingly new—and 
many aredriving the Mercury today. 

More than anything else, the 
word-of-mouth praise of these 
owners has built the quick success 
of the Mercury 8. Their compli- 
ments sound strange to other big- 


1940 UME 
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car owners, for they talk economy! 
Many report up to 20 miles to the 
gallon! ‘‘Roominess and comfort 
beyond all expectations.” ““Smooth- 
est riding and driving car I ever 
owned.”’ When these critical owners 
speak in such terms, don’t you feel 
the urge to take the wheel? 

You'll forget other cars when you 
first drive the 1940 Mercury. Here 
is a car that is different—from its 
clean, fresh beauty to its smooth, 
powerful V-type 8-cylinder engine. 
It’s the car your experience will point 
to. Why not drive it? 


RCURY 8 
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Morro Castle, famous landmark, recognized 
throughout the world as a symbol of Havana, 
the pleasure capital of the Ameritas. 


Came where life is brilliantly colorful — 
spontaneously gay and exciting . . . traditionally 
hospitable. Come to Cuba! Enjoy all Havana's 
enthralling pleasures .. . 


$o NEAR! Fast trans- 


portation to Cuba by 
plane or steamer with 
rail, air and bus con- 
nections from all 
points. No passports 
required. 


famous beaches spot- 
lighted by glorious sunshine. . . thrilling jai-alai . . . 
the races ... the smart Casino... festive evenings, 
resounding with the alluring beat of the rhumba. 


See, too, the Cuba of colorful countrysides— 


fascinating towns, historical cities, charming val- 











leys—treasured spots of rare scenic beauty .. . all 
threaded together by fine motor highways. 


This is the Winter for your visit to the friendly 
island Republic of Cuba ... only 100 miles from 
the coast of Florida! For complete information 
and literature apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


“HOLIDAY ISL 
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Sally's Sally— 


Richmond, Va.: Hearing of the bank. 
ruptcy of Sally Rand, fan dancer, mem, 
bers of the Kappa Sigma fraternity at the 
University of Richmond sent her a thymed 
invitation to be their house mother. Mig 
Rand sent her regrets in verse, saying jp 
part: 

Of course, I’ve never been a mother, 
But I'd rather be yours than any other 
But I must still my career pursue; 

I can’t be a mother to you nor you, 


Hanging Note— 


Lincoln, Neb.: When Hyman Zelma 
argue before the State Pardon Boar 
that petitions for denying clemency to , 
client had no value, he claimed in proof 
that a man had once got up a petition to 
hang the governor and obtained 300 signa. 
tures to it. At this point Gov. R. |, 
Cochran, board chairman, interrupted. “| 
should think,” he observed, “that a fellow 
could get more than that.” 


Gardians— 


New Orleans, La.: A local fisherman 
who wrote to The Times-Picayune said he 
had solved Great Britain’s mine problem. 
He advised the Royal Navy to import 500 
alligator gars (mean-looking ganoid fish 
growing to lengths of 5 or 6 feet), put 
steel bands around them, and turn them 
loose in mine fields to bump into and ex- 
plode the hidden menaces. 


Legal Luck— 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: After William 
J. Kelley, a real-estate man, had turned 
down $50 a day as an expert witness ina 
lawsuit because he hadn’t time to serve, 
a policeman handed him a summons for 
jury duty in the same trial—at %3 a 
day. 


Sweet Job— 


North Royalton, Ohio: Proud of the 
job he’d done in varnishing the kitchen 
floor, Lewis Cottern showed it off to his 
wife. Very nice, she observed, except for 
one minor detail: Cottern had used maple 
syrup instead of varnish. 


Spartan— 


New York City: When Brenton F. 
Beverly surprised an interloper rifling 4 
desk in his office, he couldn’t do anything 
but gasp because his hands were full of 
packages containing valuable antique 
china. Even when the robber clipped him 
on the jaw, Beverly just gritted his teeth 
and hung on. After one punch, the man 


fled. 
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BarRBARA VAN- 
DENBERG KNIGHT, 
daughter of Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan, and 
Joun W. Bamey Jr. 
of Battle Creek, 
Mich., son of a prom- 
inent Democrat de- 
feated for the Senate 
post by the Republi- 
‘ can Vandenberg in 
the 1928 election. Mrs. Knight, whose first 
marriage—to John Knight of Kalamazoo, 
Mich—ended in divorce last year, is the 
daughter of Vanden- 
berg’s first wife, the 
former Elizabeth 
Watson, who died in 
1918. Of the forth- 
coming nuptials, set 
for Dec. 30 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Sen- 
ator said jestingly: 
“That just shows you 
what a good coali- 
tionist I am.” — 





Acme 


Married: 


Dotores CosTeLLo Barrymore, 34, 
screen star and divorced wife of John 
Barrymore, and Dr. Jonn Vruwink, 49, 
Beverly Hills physician, secretly, in Pres- 
cott, Ariz., Nov. 29. Miss Costello got her 
divorce six years ago. 


Raovut H. Fie1scHMann, publisher of 
The New Yorker magazine, and Dorotuy 
Frowert Munps, in Carson City, Nev., 
Nov. 29. Mrs. Munds’ divorce from her 
second husband, Louis de l’Aigle Munds, 
was granted in Reno Nov. 27; Fleischmann 
was divorced from Ruth Gardner Fleisch- 
mann in 1936. 


Oscar Levant, $2, musical expert on 
“Information Please,” composer of light 
and serious music, and June D. Grumar- 
TIN (June Gale) , 24, musical-comedy and 
movie star, in Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 1. 
Levant’s first marriage, to Barbara Smith, 
a dancer in musical comedies, ended in di- 
vorce in 1933. 


Arrived: 


TuvLrKx PAan- 
ANEN, Finnish-Amer- 
ican movie actress, in 
New York, from Eu- 
rope, Dec. 1. In- 
formed that the Finn- 
ish Government might 
yield to the demands 
of the Soviets that 
day, Miss Paananen 
replied: “Perhaps the 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE Offers 


the training you need 
for business suceess 


OR more than a quarter-century the 

Institute has been giving to the execu- 
tives and coming executives of American 
business an organized knowledge of busi- 
ness based upon the experience of the most 
successful business men of the country 
and the proved principles and methods of 
thousands of companies. 

To those men who now hold, or who are 
determined to hold in the future, impor- 
tant places in the business world, the 
Institute offers the thorough, balanced 
knowledge of production, marketing, 
finance, and accounting essential in busi- 
ness administration; ideas, experience, 
methods and judgment of the most suc- 
cessful business men; a mastery of tested 
business principles and practice. 


Practical and Authoritative 


That the Institute’s training is thor- 
oughly sound and practical is proved by 
the thousands of subscribers who testify 
to its benefits; and by the character and 
standing of. those who have aided in its 
development and contributed to the writ- 
ten material. Among the contributors are 
such men as Colby M. Chester, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board, General Foods Corpo- 
ration; J. Anton de Haas, William Ziegler 
Professor of International Relations, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University; Major B. Foster, 
Chairman, Department of Banking and 
Finance, New York University; Solomon 


S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, General Motors Corporation; Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Corporation; 
Russell A. Stevenson, Dean, School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Minnesota; Thomas J. Watson, Pres- 
ident, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Send for Your Copy of “FORGING 
AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


To men who want to qualify for executive 
responsibility and to win financial inde- 
pendence, we will be glad to send a copy 
of the book “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
A new edition has been published which 
contains an important message for the 
type of man who is going far in business. 
Mail the coupon for your free copy. 





To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
198 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mail me, free, a copy 
of **Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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What makes them 


silos Maladie 
Makes them sonoke bcllex 


These are the best-smoking pipes in the 
world, because they are made from the dest 
briar ever used in a pipe. 

Two hundred to three hundred years 
went into these pipes. They come from the 
oldest briar burls in the world. Such ma- 
turity and mellow age is something you 
don’t get in any other pipe. 

Does this make them smoke better?—It 
does. These briar burls often reach the enor- 
mous proportions of 214 to 3 feet in diam- 
eter. Packed together tight by the centuries 
of slow growth, the grain structure has a 
natural seasoning that makes it the mildest, 
sweetest companion for tobacco that ever ex- 
isted. At your dealer’s. Shown above, No.80B. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, New York and London 


COPR. 1930, KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
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Finnish people cannot fight incomparable 
odds, but they’re stubborn people, those 
men of Finland. They'll never become sub- 


missive.” 


Escaped: 


Winnte Roura 
Jupp, 34, who killed 
two women in 1931, 
from the Arizona 
State Hospital for the 
Insane at Phoenix, 
last Sunday night. On 
October 24, Mrs. 
Judd slipped away 
from the hospital, 
but surrendered six 
days later (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 6). Doubly chagrined by the 
blonde’s second successful flight, Gov. 
Robert T. Jones spluttered: “We believe 
she was agitated [to escape] to embarrass 
the Administration.” ; 


Acme 


Convicted: 


StePHEN Parne, New York broker, of 
mail fraud and conspiracy to defraud 
three investment trusts of $1,000,000, in 
New York, Dec. 1. United States District 
Attorney John T. Cahill made it plain 
throughout Paine’s trial that the firm of 
Paine, Webber & Co., one of the largest 
brokerage houses, was clear of any im- 
proper connection with the case, which in- 
volved four defendants. The others, Thom- 
as W. Morris, S. Leo Solomont, and How- 
ard F. Hansell Jr., were found guilty on 
thirteen counts. 


Fined: 


At Warrenton, Va., Ian Montcom- 
ERY, his brother, Cotin, and ALEXANDER 
CaLveRT, members of the fashionable 
hunting set of Fauquier County, Va., a 
total of $500, for tarring and feathering 
Count Igor Cassini. On the night of June 
25, the trio lured Cassini, a Washington 
gossip columnist, from a country club 
dance. After driving him 10 miles over de- 
serted roads, they accused him of printing 
malicious items about the Montgomery 
family, stripped him, covered him with 
road oil and feathers, and left him to find 
his way back (Newsweek, July 3). 


Recovering: 





International 


Gene Fow ter, author and wit, in a 
Los Angeles hospital, after an automobile 
accident, Nov. 27. Fowler, an ex-newspaper 





NEWSWEEK 


man now writing for the screen, :3 th, 
author of “Timberline,” “Salute to Yeste,. 
day,” and “Tilusion in Java” (Newswep; 
Oct. 30) as well as other books. He sys. 
tained injuries to his back, chest, and lef, 
knee in the crash. Leo McCarey, the fin 
director, in whose car Fowler was riding 
received a shoulder fracture and a broker 
hand. 


Died: 

Dr. James NaisMirTH, 78, inventor of 
basketball and professor emeritus of phys. 
cal education at the University of Kansas, 
in Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 28, after a tyo 
weeks’ illness. When he was an assistant jy 
physical education at the Y.M.C.A. college 
in Springfield, Mass., 
48 years ago Naismith 
nailed two peach bas- 
kets on the walls of 
the gymnasium and 
devised the game 
which is played today 
by 20,000,000 persons 
in 75 countries and 
draws 90,000,000 paid : 
admissions yearly in Ze as 
the United States. eleterestin 


J. Butter Waieut, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, in Havana, Dec. 4, follow- 
ing an operation. A career diplomat, Wright 
entered the foreign service in 1909 as |e- 
gation secretary in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
From that time on, he served in many na- 
tions of Europe and South America, and 
was Assistant Secretary of State from 
1924 to 1927. His appointment to the 
Cuban post came two years ago. 








MarsHat Wu Pet-rv, 61, scholar-war 
lord who dominated North China in the 
decade prior to 1927, in Peiping, Dec. 4. 
After an overwhelming defeat by Chiang 
Kai-shek, Wu retired “to study the clas- 
sics.” Last year Wu, still highly respected, 
was boomed by Tokyo to head an all- 
China puppet government, but he refused 
the job unless Japan withdrew its troops. 
Death was caused by septic poisoning, the 
result of an infected tooth. 


Puree ScHEEMANN, 74, first Chan- 
cellor of the postwar German Republic, 
in Copenhagen, Nov. 29. A Socialist, 
he took over in February 1919 but re- 
signed a few months later in protest at 
the Versailles Treaty. Because he op- 
posed Hitler, Scheidemann had to flee 
the Reich in 1933. 


Princess Louise, Dowager Duchess 
of Argyll, 91, oldest surviving daughter of 
Queen Victoria and thus great-aunt of the 
present King of England, in Kensington 
Palace, London, Dec. 3, after an illness 
of several months. Sixth of Victorias 
nine children, she was the first British 
princess to marry a commoner—the late 
Duke of Argyll, Governor General of 
Canada. 
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Copyright 1939, The Chesapeake and Ohio Raitway Company 


PEAKE, TOO, PREPARES TO 


lke a Killen 


From original pastel by Charles E. Bracker 


CHESSIES SECRET 


...O0f how to Sleep like a hitten: 
Have you ever observed how cats prepare 
for sleep? Loosely they curl up... give a 
little snuggle . . . go limp in every muscle... 
and away into dreamless sleep. Refreshing 
slumber comes so easily on a Chesapeake 
and Ohio train! For here every condition is 
perfect . . . your berth a miracle of downy 
comfort ... . your car insulated against noise. 
Genuine air-conditioning cleans, warms and 


humidifies your rolling bedroom—main- 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


tains sea-level pressure on even the highest 
mountain. You glide along super-smooth 
roadbed, lulled by cradle-wise motion, 
soothed by a feeling of security. Try 
Chessie’s formula for restful sleep on THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE SPORTSMAN— 
Tue F.F.V.! The ticket agent of any railroad 


can route you via Chesapeake and Ohio. 
CEE 
The illustration above is featured on our 1940 Chessie calendar. 


You'd better write for your free copy at once, for the supply is 
limited. Address Cuesstr, 33/3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Why a Mallory Christmas means a Happy New Year 


Name the most puzzling male on your holiday gift list. 
... Name any man from 17 to 70 and you name some- 
body who'll be tickled down to his toes to receive a 
Mallory hat on Christmas. Or better yet— 

Make it a gay toy hat box containing a certificate that 
lets him do the choosing! But just be sure it’s a Mallory 
you give—for to distinguished styling Mallory adds the 
longest-lasting good looks ever bestowed on felt. 








genius. Supremely comfortable 


irreproachably correct. 





The Derby (left, above) is 


a genuine stroke of Mallory 


thanks to its self-conforming 
construction. And it’s 5 


That’s partly because only the choice hat furs go into a 
Mallory... partly because of the Mallory family’s peerless 
116 years of experience. Moreover, only Mallory offers the 
matchless style protection of ‘‘Cravenette’’ weatherproofing. 


So from every angle, a Mallory Christmas means a 
Merry Christmas...a hatful of style for New Year’s 


and a long, long time to come. Most styles $5. The 
lightweight Sportabout $4. Others, $7.50 and $10, 
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The Diplomat (center) The Polo (right) sports an entirely 


isthe latest, smartest hom- new “suede-soft”’ finish that’s perfect 
burg—justin time for what with a camel’s hair or other sports- 
promises to be the most minded overcoat. Aslim self-band and 


important homburg 5 new jewel-tone buckle add to the 5 
season in a decade. rakish effect. In fashion colors. 
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EVERY DAY YOU SEE MORE HATS B' 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








OOOO? 


F.D.R.’s Convention Plan 


The real purpose of Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to postpone national conventions un- 
til July or August was to increase F.D.R.’s 
hold on the Democratic convention. The 
New Deal crowd reasons that if the con- 
vention isn’t held till near Labor Day, the 
spotlight will be on Roosevelt until just a 
few weeks before the election, and a new 
nominee won’t have time to reorganize 
party machinery for a campaign under his 
own leadership. Thus, it would be F.D.R.’s 
campaign—even if he personally didn’t 
run. What many Roosevelt intimates real- 
ly hope for is a convention that would re- 
nominate the President practically by ac- 
clamation. Then, if he prefers not to run, 
he could dramatically come before the 
convention, decline the nomination, and 
himself propose the candidate he wants. 


Budget Trouble 


Despite economy talk, appropriations 
for next year will go up. Relief and other 
costs won’t be pared enough to balance 
the extra half billion or so appropriated for 
national defense. Moreover, unless war 
lifts farm prices much more, agricultural 
benefits will probably be at least as big as 
this year, perhaps bigger. All this puts the 
Administration on a spot. To meet in- 
creased costs for 1940-41, either taxes must 
be raised or the public-debt limit (now 
$45,000,000,000) must be boosted. Since 
no Congressman wants to raise taxes in an 
election year, there’ll be the embarrassing 
necessity of raising the debt limit. To 
minimize adverse publicity, some dodge 
may be adopted—perhaps authorizing one 
special security issue notwithstanding the 
debt limit or possibly deferring the raising 
of the limit till after the election. In the 
latter case, the authorization bill might be 
jammed through in a special session late 
next fall. 


Expensive Economy 


There’s an amusing little story in the 
fact that the government lost a tidy sum 
in customs duties and faces several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of claims be- 
cause Secretary Morgenthau tried too hard 
to economize. To pare expenses, the Secre- 
tary ordered the Treasury to use the naval 
radio whenever possible to communicate 


with its customs offices. When F.D.R. sud- 
denly abolished all sugar quotas, automat- 
ically increasing the duty on Cuban sugar, 
his order was made effective as of 11 p.m. 
Sept. 11. However, because of Morgen- 
thau’s roundabout communication method, 
some collectors of customs were late in re- 
ceiving the word. So some sugar was ad- 
mitted at the old rate and some at the new. 
Because of the mix-up, the Treasury later 
had to change the effective date to Sept. 
12. Net result is that the U.S. lost con- 
siderable revenue and now has a host of 
importers demanding refunds. 


Political Straws 


Two of the behind-the-scenes men who'll 
be important in any Vandenberg cam- 
paign, official or unofficial, are Howard 
Lawrence, Michigan politician, and Jay 
Hayden, The Detroit News’ Washington 
correspondent ... Dewey’s farm-aid pro- 
posals reflect the views of George Peek, 
onetime AAA Administrator, who has 
been collaborating with him for weeks . . . 
MeNutt’s political aides, Frank McHale 
and Bowman Elder, cleaning up in prep- 
aration for their hero’s Presidential cam- 
paign, have quit as directors of Indiana’s 
“Two Per Cent Club.” 


Trade Agreements Strategy 


The fight over Hull’s trade-agreement 
policy will grow much more intense. Sen- 
ator Wheeler may emerge as a leader of 
the opposition, with Western Democrats 
and nearly all Republicans behind him. At 
the same time the State Department is 
lining up its own pressure groups—includ- 
ing sympathetic trade organizations and a 
few key Republicans like ex-Secretary of 
State Stimson and Col. Frank Knox. Ad- 
ministration men are now talking of the 
possibility of permitting the fight to drag 
out without an immediate showdown. This 
would mean letting the authority to ne- 
gotiate further treaties lapse in June, then 
reviving the fight after the election. 


Dies Committee Future 


Representative Dies is trying to put the 
Administration on a spot in asking that 
it declare its attitude toward his commit- 
tee. The fact is that the Administration is 
in accord with the idea of running down 
really subversive elements, and, while it 
dislikes Dies, it realizes the committee’s 
inquiry has become more popular since the 
war. New Dealers’ main cou ‘ern is to see 
that the committee isn’t used, as in the 
case of Attorney General Frank Murphy 
last year, to smear the liberal wing of 
the Democratic party. It’s a fair guess that 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


if Dies gets a new appropriation, it will be 
with an understanding about the course of 
the inquiry and with a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that there’ll be no sniping at Demo- 
crats in a campaign year. 


Trivia 

Melvyn Douglas, the movie star, and his 
wife, Helen Gahagan, have been in Wash- 
ington conferring with New Dealers from 
the White House down. Douglas, with help 
from such stars as Franchot Tone and Syl- 
via Sidney, is to lead a reinvigorated New 
Deal movement in the Hollywood area . . . 
Justice Butler’s death has saddled Justice 
McReynolds with much new work. “Mc- 
Reynolds and Butler dissenting” was a 
Supreme Court commonplace, but Mc- 
Reynolds usually left to his colleague the 
actual work of preparing the dissent . . . 
Dewey backers have already ordered 100,- 
000 photos of him from a N.Y. photogra- 
pher. 





Altering the Rhine 


CGoarmeny is now attempting the vast 
job of diverting some of the Rhine’s trib- 
utaries, presumably to insure against the 
flooding of the West Wall when the spring 
thaws come. Swarms of labor-corps work- 
ers, directed by army engineers, are busy 
around the upper reaches of the river on 
projects for changing the course of the 
Wiese and other streams near the Swiss 
border. Much of the work is being done at 
night, and all operations are being camou- 
flaged. The Allied intelligence services first 
turned up evidence of this activity, and 
reconnaissance flights have since con- 
firmed it. Allied military authorities have 
been studying the reports and photographs 
to determine whether the Nazis have mo- 
tives other than safeguarding the West 
Wall. 


Italy’s Status 


Talk of Italy’s swinging strongly toward 
the Allies is premature at best. True, the 
recent government shake-up removed 
three pro-German Cabinet members, But 
their successors aren’t pro-Allies—merely 
pro-nationalists who are unusually close 
to Mussolini and Ciano. A survey of Peri- 
scope correspondents in and near Italy 
yields this picture: (1) Italian foreign pol- 
icy today is one of ruthless realism—which 
means intensifying Italy’s self-sufficiency, 
keeping Germany placated, and leading 
the Allies to hope Rome might be bought 
over. (2) The Fascist government is still 
tied closely to Germany politically and 
economically but prefers to stay out of 











war and concentrate on regaining power 
in the Balkans. (3) If Italy should give 
armed aid to the Reich, it won’t be for at 
least another six months. (4) If Italy 
should swing to the Allies (which is con- 
ceivable) , the first tipoff will be a formal 
neutrality declaration. 


Reich’s ‘Inferior’ Planes 

Inspection of German planes downed in 
Britain and France has so far yielded lit- 
tle support for the widely held theory that 
the Nazis are constructing their aircraft of 
inferior ersatz materials incapable of long 
service. Allied experts who have examined 
the planes haven’t publicly revealed their 
findings, but they are known to have dis- 
covered that good workmanship and pret- 
ty fair materials went into most of the 
planes. No important structural innova- 
tions or “valuable secrets” have been un- 
covered. One Heinkel bomber shot down 
in Scotland carried an extremely efficient 
radio and a camera with a huge Zeiss lens 
which the Allies admit is superior to any- 
thing they have yet perfected. 


Pope’s Illness 


Intimates of the Pope are again serious- 
ly worried over the Pontiff’s health. His 
respiratory illness of last summer (re- 
vealed here in June) was partially offset 
by a long rest at Castel Gandolfo. But 
since his return to the Vatican his health 
has again begun to fail. The war has 
brought on much extra work, and the fate 
of the many Catholics in Poland has had 
an important psychological effect on his 
condition. His duties as Pope prevented 
him from taking his annual “constitu- 
tional” in Switzerland this year, and asso- 
ciates fear that unless he can be persuad- 
ed to rest more often he will become inca- 
pacitated. 


Foreign Notes 


Marshal Smigly-Rydz, the disgraced Po- 
lish leader now interned in Rumania, has 
been put under heavy guard because of 
recent assassination threats by some of his 
former staff officers . . . To speed transfer 
of goods at the Reich-Soviet border, Ger- 
man railway technicians are perfecting an 
apparatus for lifting the bodies off stand- 
ard-gauge German freight cars and placing 
them, fully loaded, on broad-gauge Rus- 
sian flat cars ... Many Roman Catholics 
in Britain are predicting appointment of 
a second English cardinal within the next 
month or so. 
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Production Forecasts 


H ere’s the production outlook for Jan- 
uary in key industries as reported by in- 


formed business statisticians (on the basis - 


of business already booked or in sight) : 
(1) Steel, now operating at nearly 95% of 


capacity, will remain above or around the 
90% level. (2) Textiles, including cottons 
and woolens, now operating at near ca- 
pacity, will continue undiminished. (3) 
Machine tools, working now on a three- 
shift basis wherever the skilled-labor sup- 
ply permits, will continue at the same pace 
for at least six months. (4) Automobiles, 
now operating at about a 100,000-car-a- 
week rate should at least maintain the 
level in view of Chrysler’s return to pro- 
duction. (5) Shoe production, as a repre- 
sentative of the consumer-goods industry, 
should be near the high October figure of 
36,600,000 pairs. 


Luxury Trade 


One interesting by-product of the war is 
the improvement—and the expected boom- 
let—in luxury trade in this country. By 
causing wealthy expatriates to return to 
the U.S. and by keeping habitual travel- 
ers-abroad at home, the war is diverting to 
U.S. merchants large sums usually spent 
on jewelry, furs, and other luxury mer- 
chandise abroad. Also, American resorts 
and big cities are experiencing a record in- 
flux of wealthy South Americans who for- 
merly wintered on the Riviera and at other 


European gay spots. 


Auto Cooperation 


Detroit insiders are talking about the 
fairness which normally hot competitors 
showed toward the Chrysler Corp. during 
its long labor tie-up. During the weeks 
when Chrysler dealers were unable to get 
new-car deliveries, there were no attempts 
by competing manufacturers to raid the 
dealer organization. In some instances, the 
companies instructed their field men to en- 
tertain no applications for dealerships from 
Chrysler dealers, but to report them to the 
home office. Then the companies’ sales 
managers checked with Chrysler officials 
and promised to take no action unless 
Chrysler was willing to release the dealer. 


New Products 


“Aqualum” is a new aluminum paint 
said to be much cheaper than other types. 
Sold in paste form, it is to be diluted with 
water and leaves a finish that is both wa- 
ter and oilproof . . . The Linn Manufac- 
turing Corp., Morris, N. Y., has developed 
a combination truck and tractor. It has a 
special pair of tractor wheels which can be 
lowered for use on farm land, muddy 
ground, etc. . . . New Earstops made of 
Goodyear Airfoam filter out the noise but 
are porous enough not to interfere with 
the pressure on the eardrums and soft 
enough to be comfortable. 


Business Footnotes 


Atlanta, Ga., is trying to get Alexander 
de Seversky to start an airplane factory 
there; in preliminary talks Atlanta leaders 
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have offered to raise $1,500,000 to finang 
the plant . . . A group of internation, 
lawyers is preparing to challenge the Fed. 
eral Reserve Bank of N.Y.’s decision t 
act as a disbursing agent for the Allies 
they will claim it’s a violation of neutrality 
... British buying missions in Detroit yj 
ask U.S. machine-tool companies to bid 
on all machinery for vast new plants ty 
produce Rolls-Royce aircraft engines, 










Streit Cult 


Note that a cult is rapidly growing up 
around Clarence K. Streit, former N.Y. 
Times Geneva correspondent, and his book 
“Union Now.” His program, calling for 4 
federal union (much like the U.S. union, 
not a league) of the European democra. 
cies, the British Commonwealth, and the 
U.S., is striking a responsive chord not 
only among embattled Europeans but 
among a rapidly growing number of 
American idealists. Streit is now devot- 
ing all the money he ¢an scrape up to 
promoting his program, and followers 
already refer reverently to his volume as 
“The Book.” Local “Union Now” organ- 
izations are being formed all over the 
country. The group in Washington, where 
Streit is now working for The Times, is 
making tentative plans to stage a dinner 
for Streit on Woodrow Wilson’s birthday, 
Dec. 28. 


Miscellany 


Look for Papal Nuncio Orsenigo to be 
withdrawn from his post at Berlin because 
of his increasing personal friction with 
Nazi officials . . . Parents’ Magazine plans 
to publish a quarterly, Baby Care Manual, 
to be given away through department 
stores, hospitals, milk companies, diaper 
services, etc. .. . Ignaz Friedman, the fa- 
mous Polish pianist, will settle in Norway, 
having failed to get residence permits in 
Switzerland and Denmark . . . Jimmy 
Durante of stage, screen, and radio fame 
will team up with Jimmy Kelly, the Green- 
wich Village café proprietor, to operate a 
restaurant at the N.Y. World’s Fair next 
year. 


Missing Persons 


Smith W. Brookhart, once famous as 
Iowa’s insurgent Republican Senator, lives 
in Hyattsville, Md., is member of a Wash- 
ington law firm, and is active in lobbying 
for the New Deal’s farm program ... 
George W. Norris, the grocer who sought 
to defeat his Senatorial namesake in Ne- 
braska’s 1930 Republican primaries, and 
who later served a sentence for perjury 
before a Senate committee investigating 
the primaries, now lives in Alva, Okla., 
where he’s manager of a Safeway food 
store; he’s an active and popular civic 
worker, but says that he now stays away 
from politics. 
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Six luxurious new trains 


sie for Florida travelers 
ime 
n- at day-coach rates 
ea 
ext 


THE six new passenger trains which 
go into New York-Florida service 
this month afford a splendid illustra- 
tion of a policy that gives the public 


bes what the public wants. 

sh- It is significant that these new trains 
ing appear only ten months after the Sea- 
+. board Railway launched the Budd- 
a" built Silver Meteor, first All-Chair train 
“a in the East. The distinguishing advan- 
wy tage of this train was its combination 
ny of economy and comfort. It offered 





THE BUDD SLEEPER-COACH IDEA GOES TO TOWN! 


travel luxury at ordinary day-coach 
fare--a saving of nearly half! 

A brilliant success from the start, 
the Silver Meteor gained in popularity 
month after month. At times passage 
on it was selling six weeks in advance 
... revealing public eagerness to ride 
in attractive Chair Coaches that be- 
come restful Sleeper Coaches for 
overnight travel. 

Rail management responded by or- 
dering six more of these Budd trains 
—two each for the Seaboard, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and the Florida 
East Coast Railway. Five will inaugu- 
rate daily New York-Florida service. 
One will make a daily round trip 
between Jacksonville and Miami. 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


Like every Budd-built train, these 
All-Chair streamliners are constructed 
through and through of stainless steel 
fabricated by Budd’s exclusive SHort- 
WELD* process of welding. Made of 
the strongest structural material 
known, they maintain the highest 
standards of safety ever established 
in transportation by rail. 

All-Chair service is a product of 
Budd enterprise and Budd methods. 
Popular with the public and profit- 
able in operation, the Budd All-Chair 
train is enabling progressive railroads 
to open up new sources of railroad 
revenue. Epwarp G. Bupp MAnvu- 
FACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 
DETROIT. & Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 

























THE TASTE AMERICA COULDN'T FORGET 


CHERISHED CHILDHOOD MEMORIES come back as 
you taste the piquant goodness of Heinz Fresh 
Cucumber Pickle. You'll remember the neat 
cucumber frames out in grandmother's garden 
. .. the sweet, heady smell of the old farm 
kitchen at picklin’ time . . . an old cur- glass 
pickle dish on a red-checked tablecloth . . . 


Batty gn on 


PANTRY PIRATES of long ago—grandma and grandson— 
plundering the earthenware crock under the cellar stairs. 
It seems they shared a weakness for fresh cucumber pickle 
—the green, garden-crispy kind she always handed out 
with lavish generosity to a perpetually hungry little boy. 
Just such a grandmother wrote down for Heinz her 
treasured recipe. And that’s how Heinz skillful chefs 
have been able to recapture, in Heinz Fresh Cucumber 
Pickle, that delightful, unforgettable, old-fashioned flavor! 


“LAND SAKES—I'VE MADE THEM 
THIS WAY FOR YEARS!” 


more ing than a 


GREAT GOURMET of his day, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the tribute 
(above) to the mild and mellow 
spiced pickle he liked so much. 

Oday you can enjoy the same 
fresh cucumber pickle, for Heinz 
makes it just as Aunt Sally 
doubtless did—according to a 
time-honored ritual handed 
down through many generations. 


PICKLE DISHES APPEAR again on smart tables. 
They're crystal now, instead of cut-glass, but 
the pickle is the same as of old! For it’s Heinz 
Fresh Cucumber Pickle—the re-creation of a 
taste America couldn’t forget. Use these spicy 
slices to garnish meats or fish, in sandwiches, 
with canapés. They're crisp as celery, fresh as 
a frosty ember morning! 
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: Hats Clutter the G.O.P. Ring 
as Aspirants Warm up for ’40 


Dewey Announces Candidacy; 
Bricker Eyed as a Dark Horse; 
Survey Shows Party Gains 


A bit of Blitzkrieg strategy popped up 
on the American political scene last week 
when “a source close to President Roose- 
velt”* suggested at Warm Springs, Ga., 
that both Democrats and Republicans 
hold their party conventions in late July 
or mid-August next year, instead of June, 
ostensibly to spare the country the cost 
of a long campaign. 

Republicans, who had been thinking all 
fall of reversing tradition by letting the 
Democrats meet first, promptly vetoed the 
proposal. National Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton, preparing to meet with other 
members of the executive committee of 
the National Committee in Washington 
Dec. 7 to scan the long-awaited 1940 plat- 
form outlined by Dr. Glenn 
Frank, accused Mr. Roosevelt of 
“arrogating powers” that did not 
belong to him. 

And the pension-conscious fol- 
lowers of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send outdid Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike in the after-you- 
my-dear-Gaston business by an- 
nouncing from their Chicago 
headquarters that they would 
postpone their own meeting until 
after both major party conven- 
tions were out of the way, “so 
that we can review their political 
platforms and consider their Pres- 
idential nominees.” 


Candidates 

Republican Presidential hope- 
fuls meanwhile went ahead with 
their work. In New York, District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York County formally 
tossed his hat into the ring and 
was notified by Chairman J. Rus- 
sel Sprague of Nassau County 





*A phrase coined by Washington 
correspondents to cover statements 
made by the President which he 


does not wish attributed to him di- 
rectly. 
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(Long Island) that he was the state or- 
ganization’s man. 

While supporters flocked to his standard 
in neighboring New Jersey, Dewey made 
final preparations for his first important 
speech, in Minneapolis this week, and for 
an appearance in Washington Dec. 9 to 
confer with G.O.P. leaders in Capitol Hill 
and attend the Gridiron Dinner. Next 
month, armed with a farm program closely 
paralleling the National Grange’s, the 
37-year-old gang buster will invade the 
West again, with speeches scheduled in a 
dozen states. 

Hammering away on the same vital 
farm issue, Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
veteran Senate Minority Leader, drove 
ahead with his avowedly “stalking horse” 
campaign by endorsing the President’s 
suggestion of late conventions (provided 
the Democrats met first) and issuing a 
three-point program calculated to woo the 
farm vote back into the G.O.P. fold: (1) 


Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 
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equalize benefit payments under the AAA 
soil-conservation program, (2) repeal the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, and (3) 
liberalize the public-land policy to give the 
fourteen public-land states a greater share 
of revenues. 

Still another Republican aspirant to at- 
tack Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s re- 
ciprocal-trade policies was Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, generally regard- 
ed by Washington correspondents as the 
outstanding G.O.P. candidate at this stage 
(Periscope Preview, Dec. 4). In an open 
letter to Hull, Vandenberg proposed a 
tariff system based on “the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad,” 
but stuck to his strategy of sitting tight as 
far as the 1940 nomination is concerned, 
letting the office seek the man. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft, who outranks Gov. 
John W. Bricker as Chio’s favorite son by 
agreement with the latter, turned his at- 
tention from farm problems to foreign af- 
fairs, asserting in a speech in St. Louis that 
the European war would be a 1940 issue 
and that the G.O.P. would be the “peace 
party.” Taft also called for a speedily bal- 
anced budget. Bricker meanwhile, his own 
budget-balancing program having back- 
fired in a serious relief riot in Cleveland 
(see page 17), formally declined 
to “sanction” a move in Chicago, 
reportedly inspired by the Right- 
wing forces of Joseph N. Pew of 
Philadelphia, to launch a nation- 
wide Bricker-for-President cam- 
paign. . 

The enigma of the G.O.P. pic- 
ture continued to be former 
President Herbert Hoover. Still 
warning the country that its 
entry into the war would spell the 
end of American liberties, the 
Californian conferred frequently 
with Republican chieftains and 
was reported this week to have 
102 “friendly” delegates lined up 
for himself. 

Characteristic of the whole 
G.O.P. campaign to date is an 
essential fluidity which stems 
from uncertainty as to candidates, 
domestic issues, the war, and the 
all-important third-term decision 
from the White House. Last week 
Newsweek asked its political 
correspondents in thirteen geo- 
graphically and politically key 
states what chances the Republi- 
cans appeared to have as of today. 

Of the thirteen, all of which 


were in the Roosevelt column in 
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1936, eight—Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Colorado, 
and New Jersey—were reported as definite- 
ly favorable to the Republican party. The 
attitude in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Illinois was reported as only “fair”; that 
in California and Oklahoma, as_ very 
poor. 

On the chances of being carried by the 
G.O.P. next year, only six—Kansas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
Colorado—reported “good” to “excellent.” 
Chances were considered “fair” in Iowa, 
Illinois, and New Jersey; “slight” in New 
York, Massachusetts, and California; ex- 
tremely poor in Oklahoma. 

Dewey was the current favorite Repub- 
lican candidate of New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 
Vandenberg was the top choice of Michi- 
gan, Kansas, and Colorado; Taft, of Iow a, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Deficit spending by the Federal govern- 
ment, pensions, relief, the reciprocal-trade 
program, and the European war were the 
issues most often discussed, correspond- 
ents reported, with the war running a poor 
last in public attention. But Newsweex’s 
field men were careful to qualify their 
answers with the proviso that the picture 
could change almost overnight. In no 
single instance was a state apparently lean- 
ing toward the Republicans put down 
unequivocally in that column. 





Significance 

One of the things most apparent about 
the behind-the-scenes conduct of the Re- 
publican campaign in recent weeks is the 
emergence of the conservative wing from 
virtual oblivion to a place of challenging 
dominance in the party. 

An important segment of this wing, the 
so-called Pew organization, is in the saddle 
in Pennsylvania and working quietly in 
other states. Having elected Gov. Arthur 
H. James (1938) and just recently put 
its ticket in power in Philadelphia, the 
Pew group is feeling its oats. Under its 
egis both George Wharton Pepper and 
David A. Reed, consistent conservatives, 
are being tempted to try for a return to 
the Senate. James has been mentioned as 
a compromise Presidential candidate, and 
Pennsylvania-swayed delegates may yet 
swing to him in a deadlock. 

For the present, however, the Pew 
board of strategy is experimenting with 
the possibilities of Governor Bricker as a 

“safe” man with an “economy” record. 
The Ohioan, who has been extremely pop- 
ular with Pennsylvanians ever since his 
first speaking tour in the East as Gover- 
nor nearly a year ago (Newsweek, Feb. 
13), is giving the Keystoners no aid and 
comfort, in view of his agreement with 
Taft. Washington observers believe the 
Pennsylvanians would take Taft or a 


New Englander, as well as Bricker or 


James, but are lukewarm to Dewey and 
Vandenberg. 











International 


Republican candidates: Vandenberg, Dewey, and Taft 


On the other side of the fence are the 
so-called Republican liberals like Alfred 
M. Landon and Kenneth Simpson of New 
York, who appear to be leaning to Dewey 
or to a young man of Dewey’s type. Some- 
where in between is Hoover, a complete- 
ly “free agent” who never has forgiven 
Landon for not conducting a _back-to- 
Hoover campaign in 1936 and whose 
closest friends are to be found among the 
conservatives. If Hoover really has 100- 
odd delegates at this stage, he might turn 
out to have the deciding voice at next 
year’s convention. 


Acme 


G.O.P. enigma: Herbert Hoover 


Neutral Navicerts 


A strange war word has reappeared in 
the English language: navicert. Short for 
naval certificate, this maritime bill of 
lading was devised in 1916, when the 
American Consul General in London, 
Robert P. Skinner, induced the British 
Admiralty to adopt a method of guarantee- 
ing in advance the origin, nature, and 
destination of neutral cargo as a means 
of minimizing the danger of detention and 
seizure by belligerents. 

Last week, after 48 American ships had 
been held by the British in the current 
war for periods ranging from six days to 
three weeks, the navicert system again 
went into operation. On Dec. 1, the first 
day, the British Consulate General in New 
York received 200 applications, accompa- 
nied by fees of from $2 to $8. 

Although the documents do not guaran- 
tee automatic transit through the British 
blockade, the Marquess of Lothian, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, pre- 
dicted they would “definitely facilitate 
such passage.” The State Department 
stressed that such an arrangement was 
strictly a matter between the Ameri- 
can exporters and the British govern- 
ment. 

Harassed shippers hoped the system 
would at least reduce the time lost in 
British control ports, where neutral ships 
are convoyed for cargo search. Washington 
hoped so too, since an American vessel 
bound for Bergen, Norway, for example, 
if hailed on the high seas and taken to a 
British port, would be forced to violate 
the Presidential proclamation placing all 
the United Kingdom and Ireland in the 
“eombat zone” and would at the same 
time become an unwilling but potential 
target for Nazi airmen. 
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Fiihrer’s Fate 


Fritz Kuhn, the Bavarian-born World 
War machine gunner who leads the 
militant German-American Bund in a 
nationwide anti-Semitic, anti-Roosevelt, 
anti-democracy campaign, was instructed 
on a delicate point of American law last 
week. A “blue ribbon” Manhattan jury, 
finding him guilty on five counts of lar- 
ceny and forgery, denied the validity of 
the Nazi “Fiihrer principle,” on the basis 
of which Kuhn had defended his ad- 
mitted expenditure of Bund money for 
his own use (Newsweek, Dec. 4). This 
week, the “little Fiihrer” awaited sen- 
tencing by Judge James G. Wallace, and 
bewildered Bundsmen railed at “a Jew- 
ish plot.” 





One-Man Group 


When Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed 700 members of the Good Neighbor 
Committee on the Emigré and the Com- 
munity in New York City last week, she 
illustrated her plea against intolerance 
with an “American Jobs for American Cit- 
izens” handbill. Irate, the First Lady de- 
clared: “It costs money to do this sort 
of thing. The address of the signer is 
70 Park Avenue. Now, I don’t know 
exactly what is at 70 Park Avenue, but 
I do know it costs money to rent an office 
there.” 

Reporters who rushed to the address 
next morning to check up on the “group” 
found only Henry Winslow Brooks, 
wealthy 62-year-old industrial engineer, 
notable for his flashing eyes, his white 
beard, and his great pride of ancestry. 
Brooks freely conceded he was the entire 
“patriotic organization” denounced by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. The handbills, he ex- 


Legal snowstorm: a firm ‘stored’ snow on this peak (center) . . 


plained, cost “about $10 for 2,000 or 3,000,” 
and he didn’t think the amount of rent 
he paid was important. 

Describing his philosophy, the lively 
pamphleteer said: 

“All jobs in this country should be 
filled by people who have only America 
and American interests at heart: That 
doesn’t mean they must be born here, 
although the relief rolls are cluttered up 
with aliens, and this country must bear 
the burden. We don’t want to be inhos- 
pitable, but charity begins at home. It’s 
absurd to say there’s anything racial 
about it.” 

Brooks admitted one previous tiff with 
the President’s wife. He wrote her last 
summer, objecting to a bit of sculpture in 
an outdoor exhibit at Park Avenue and 
39th Street sponsored by the First Lady. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in reply, disclaimed any 
standing as a critic of statuary. Brooks 
promptly getorted that it required no 
critical skill to see that a piece called “The 
Embrace,” showing a nude woman on the 
knee of nude man, was radical and Com- 
munistic. 





Snow Landlord. 


Frank E. Gimlett, 74-year-old hermit of 
Arbor Villa, Colo., took out a mining claim 
in 1904 on a peak near the Continental 
Divide in the Rockies. By a previous legal 
arrangement, the Highline Ditch Co. of 
Pueblo owns all the snow that falls on 
Gimlett’s peak. Last week, pleading that 
the snow was so deep on his claim that he 
could not work it, Gimlett drew up a suit 
for $3,640.62 which he said the firm owed 
him for 35 years’ “storage rental” on the 
snow. The irrigation company won the 
first round when Vena Pointer, its woman 
lawyer, discovered that Gimlett’s claim 
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papers specified that he was not to inter- 
fere with “stream flow.” Gimlett said he 
was getting a lot of fun out of it, anyway. 


Relief and Grief 


Drought of Funds Harasses 
Big Urban Centers of Ohio 





For months, factories in Cleveland have 
been booming at almost 1929 volume, 
trade has been thriving, and the lakeside 


_ steel metropolis of 1,126,914, seemingly 


prosperous on all sides, has just success- 
fully completed a 1940 $3,250,000 Com- 
munity Chest campaign. Yet America’s 
sixth city last week presented the para- 
doxical sight of thousands cut from food- 
relief rolls, with municipal authorities so 
desperate for funds to feed many more 
still on the lists that public services may 
have to be reduced this week to provide 
the resources. 

Flaring quietly for weeks as available 
finances dwindled to practically nothing, 
Cleveland’s relief crisis reached the na- 
tion’s front pages last week when Mayor 
Harold H. Burton reluctantly dropped 
16,000 “employables” from ration allow- 
ances. Mobs began milling at relief sta- 
tions; a threat of anarchy was hurled at the 
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City Hall, and police and firemen were 
called out as a precaution. Correspondents 
who rushed from New York and Chicago 
to investigate this incredible situation 
found a baffling tangle of politics, official 
buck passing, and municipal confusion, 
and more, a statewide crisis affecting 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Lima, and 
other urban centers. 

High-lighted in 1935 by a clash between 
President Roosevelt and ex-Gov. Martin 
L. Davey, Ohio’s relief problem entered 
its present phase early this year after the 
Federal government turned home relief 


back to the states in 1938. The legislature 


set up a new relief statute and cut the 
appropriation from $25,661,000 to $20,- 
000,000, promising to match the cities’ 
funds dollar for dollar for two years. But 
the recession swelled home- and work- 
relief rolls. Partly due to the blow the 
recession administered to Ohio’s steel and 
rubber industries, partly to the state’s 
muddled local relief picture, WPA em- 
ployment increased from 81,000 to 287,000 
—the largest of any state on record—and 
additional thousands flocked to home-relief 
stations, 10,000 in Cleveland alone. 

Last month, as the crisis grew severe, 
Mayor Burton announced that the state 
had contributed only 44 per cent of its 
share to the city, the difference, about 
$1,000,000, representing the present relief 
deficit. He demanded that Gov. John W. 
Bricker, an expected G.O.P. dark horse 
candidate for President, call a special 
session of the legislature to grant emer- 
gency funds. Bricker, who has virtually 
finished his first year in office with a 
balanced budget, retorted that Cleveland 
had failed to trim expenses and had re- 
fused to resort to other sources of income 
to tide itself over. He declined to call 
the legislature. 

A fortnight ago, a State Treasury wind- 
fall of $298,000, which resulted from a 
ruling of the Attorney General’s office 
releasing the state’s surplus utilities-excise- 
tax collections, fell into Cleveland’s virtu- 
ally empty relief chest. With no other 
state funds in sight until Jan. 1, it was 
only a drop in the bucket for the 24,000 
relief cases comprising about 60,000 per- 
sons. Burton was compelled to cancel the 
food cards of 8,000 single adults and 4,000 
childless couples, though he continued 
allowances for rent, gas, electricity, and 
their usual share of Federal surplus com- 
modities. For some 45,000 others—the 
sick, elderly persons, and families with 
children—food allowances were cut 3314 
per cent and provisions distributed for 
five-day instead of fourteen-day periods. 

Even at this, Burton estimated that 
funds were available only till Dec. 10. 
Journeying to Washington, he obtained an 
increase of 6,000 WPA jobs for the city 
and additional supplies from the Federal 


Surplus Commodities Corp.-Seventeen> : 


carloads of graham flour, apples, oatmeal 
and corn meal were dispatched to the 





city and consignments of other foodstuffs 
prepared for delivery. Meanwhile, Burton 
announced that efforts would be made to 
raise $1,115,572 from the sale of tax- 
delinquency bonds, which the state has 
approved but which Cleveland officials 
refused to undertake. 

In Toledo, where distress probably ex- 
ceeds that of Cleveland, direct relief was 
cut off Sept. 15 when the city voted down 
a relief bond issue. With 41,000 persons on 
needy rolls, the wholesale grocers termi- 
nated the city’s credit, and this week they 
planned to sue the municipality for 
$550,000 for food supplied during the first 
eight months of 1939. Schools have been 
closed for weeks. In desperation, business 
organizations, labor, clubs, churches, and 
other civic interests have united to help 
the needy. 

Dayton’s crisis developed sooner. The 
dearth of relief facilities has extended 
over months, and hospitals gow are be- 
ginning to note an influx of malnutrition 
cases. Though possibly less heavily hit, 
Youngstown and Columbus are now add- 
ing their voices to a demand for more 
state relief to head off serious health 
consequences. 





Significance 


The 1939 Qhio relief problem is a 
natural result of a perennial complaint 
of urban centers that the state should 
carry a greater share of the burden. More 
directly, however, the trouble springs from 
a long-standing antipathy between the 
cities and the less-distressed rural sections 
which control the Ohio Legislature. 

Bricker, who feels that the cities are 
too quick to ask the state for help, was 
andoubtedly mindful of this unsympa- 
thetic attitude when he refused to call a 
special legislative session. The Governor 
would have much to lose politically by 


Lois Vannorsdel shot ... P 
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such a summons. He would be obliged j 
approve emergency relief funds—whig, 
would mar his economy record. 

As for Cleveland, new local complica. 
tions attend its misfortune. State relief 
allowances have been smaller and home. 
relief rolls, owing to reductions in Federal 
projects, have greatly increased. Moreover 
the city’s fund-raising powers are limited: 
its only taxing medium is real estate; and, 
because of a charter amendment las 
March calling for a special levy, another 
tax outside the 10-mill limitation js jm. 
possible this year. 





Love and Tragedy 


Manifestations of la grande passion 4 
Vl Américaine last week included the fol. 
lowing: 


4] At Fort Collins, Colo., Walter (Bud) 
Lyons, 21-year-old Colorado State College 
fullback, was shot and critically wounded 
while visiting the apartment of Lois 
Jeanne Vannorsdel, a sophomore to whom 
he had been attentive for several months, 
Although a bullet missed his heart by 
only an inch, Lyons lived, but the stunned 
C.S.C. football team, its backfield wrecked, 
lost to New Mexico University 21-19 on 
Thursday. No charges were filed against 
the girl “for the time being.” She will 
probably go free unless Lyons signs a 
formal complaint against her—which no 
one in Fort Collins expected him to do. 


§{ At Los Angeles, William Leach, 39, was 
dead, and Beverly Wager and Keith Hel- 
mick were fighting for their lives—the 
result of Leach’s jealousy over Helmick’s 
engagement to Miss Wager, of whom he 
had long been enamored. Inviting the 
couple to his home for “congratulatory 
drinks,” Leach stabbed them repeatedly 
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with a knife, then carried his disabled 
rival to the driveway and ran over him 
with his car. Finally, Leach wrote a note 
to his wife in Chicago, drove to lonely 
Mandalay Beach, and asphyxiated himself 
with the car’s exhaust gas. 


“In Dallas, Texas, a grand jury refused 
to indict Corinne Maddox for the slaying 
of Brooks Coffman on a downtown street 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4). Confident through- 
out the inquiry that she would be exoner- 
ated, Miss Maddox, when informed of the 
grand jury’s decision, cried: “Fine! That’s 
a sure cure for the rainy-day blues.” 





Kits for the Front 


At the beginning of the World War, 
American friends of France and Britain 
started canteens at the front, set up field 
hospitals, organized ambulance and nurs- 
ing corps, and undertook other humani- 
tarian activities for the hard-pressed war- 
ring nations. Last September, the opening 
of new hostilities was the signal for the or- 
ganization of similar charitable war works 
by Americans at home and abroad. 

During the first month, the State De- 
partment announced that $159,370 had 
been reported collected by numerous Amer- 
ican relief groups for distribution in Eu- 
rope. Among these were the American 
Friends of France (Anne Morgan’s char- 
ity), the International Save the Children 
Fund of America, the Polish Relief Fund, 
the American Women’s Hospitals, the 
French and American Association for the 
Relief of War Sufferers, the Friends Serv- 
ce Committee, and the Committee of 
Mercy. 

Last week, still other war relief organi- 
zations made news. Le-Paquet au Front 


Soldiers at Fort Benning maneuvers show their marksmanship 


(the kit for the front)—launched by Mrs. 
Seton Porter, the former Mrs. H. H. 
Harjes, who, during the World War, or- 
ganized one of the first field hospitals 
utilizing trained women nurses and the 
first soldier’s canteen—packs small khaki 
bags with about $5 worth of articles in- 
cluding woolens, pipe, chocolate, soap, 
mirror, cards, and dice and distributes 
them directly to poilus at the front through 
the Gueules Cassées (Broken Faces), 
French veterans’ society. To date it has 
shipped 15,000 kits, 400 blankets, and 28 
cases of tobacco. 

The Colis de Trianon-Versailles, spon- 
sored by the Duchess of Windsor and Lady 
Mendl, operates from the Hotel Trianon- 
Palace in Versailles, France. It packs a 
$2.50 kit with similar . isentials (including 
cootie and chilblain remedies) and has es- 
tablished an American committee in New 
York headed by Mrs. Harrison Williams 
to receive donations and knitting wool, 
scarce in Europe. 

Additional war relief organizations in- 
clude the United Committee for French 
Relief, which ' — 1g Frenchmen in the 
United State ed to aid civilians 
and évacueés; the f#ritish War Relief So- 
ciety, and the American Society for British 
Medical and Civilian Aid. 





Streamlined Defense 


In what Chief of Staff Gen. George C. 
Marshall said would be the first Army 
maneuvers involving all the steps and 
operations essential to modern warfare, 
7,000 men of the streamlined First Di- 
vision “warmed up” the terrain at Fort 
Benning, Ga., last week. Planes, tanks, 
field guns, and chemical-warfare equip- 


at night with tracer bullets 
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ment took part. Machine gunners “fought” 
day and night, aided by tracer bullets; ar- 
tillerists in the rear ripped the sky with 
growling 75s, and infantrymen tried out 
the new Garand semi-automatic rifie 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4). 

Eventually, 75,000 men will be concen- 
trated at Fort Benning and other strategic 
points in the South, under the watchful 
eyes of General Marshall and Secretary of 
War Harry H. Woodring. Last week, 
Washington reported that budget econ- 
omies would cut the proposed new pro- 
tective army of Regulars and National 
Guardsmen from 600,000 to 500,000, and 
General Marshall observed: “We are not 
ready for war. We are not even ready for 
defense.” 





The Baker Fable 


For nearly a century, Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans have talked about Capt. Jacob 
Baker, his fabulous estate, and his myriad 
descendants. Baker, a Revolutionary War 
hero, was rewarded by the government 
with a grant of 11,000 acres on the pres- 
ent sites of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Later, so the story runs, he grew rich in the 
West Indies trade, and when French and 
Spanish privateers captured Baker’s ships, 
Washington obtained several million dol- 
lars indemnity for him. 

But litigation soon tied up the estate. 
Executors lost track of property now worth 
as much as $2,000 an acre. (The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad terminal in Philadelphia is 
on “Baker land.”) The government held 
up the ship indemnity. As the value 
mounted, the situation became more con- 
fused. Experts, the legatees say, figure that 
$1,250,000,000 is due the heirs, now scat- 
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tered all over the country and known va- 
riously as Bake:, Becker, and Bicker. 

The only flaw in this story is that Capt. 
Jacob Baker never existed. The only man 
of that name in the Revolutionary Army 
is listed as a deserter. Besides, the parts of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh supposedly 
awarded to the hero were in other hands 
long before 1776. And the government 
knows nothing about any money received 
from France and Spain for the Baker ac- 
count. 

In Pittsburgh last week, five Pennsyl- 
vanians went on trial in Federal court, 
charged with having used the mails to de- 
fraud countless Bakers, Beckers, and 
Bickers of more than $1,000,000. The tech- 
nique, postal officials claim, was to write 
everyone with that name, asking an en- 
rollment fee of from $10 to $600 to assure 
participation in the estate. 

Convicted once and later released “with 
reluctance” by a higher court on points of 
law, the Pittsburgh defendants—Fred F. 
Sprengle, W. H. C. Sprengle, David L. 
Anderson, Norman H. Blough, and Wil- 
liam §S. Miller—comprise the so-called 
“Johnstown heirs.” Similar “organizing” 
groups from Pittsburgh, Altoona, and Se- 
attle, Wash., are already in prison. 





Trial of a Tax 


Poll Levy in the Spotlight 
as Result of Maverick Case 


In 4 B.C., Augustus Caesar imposed a 
head or poll* tax upon conquered peoples 
as a badge of servitude. England abolished 
the tax in 1698, but clapped it upon the 





*Archaic term for head, once common par- 
lance in England. 





Thirteen Colonies. Today 34 of the 48 
states still impose this antiquated impost. 
What is more, eight of them—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas— 
continue to make its payment a prerequi- 
site to voting. In some of these states tax 
arrears, which accumulate over years 
among poor tenant farmers, must be paid 
up, too, and cannot be settled by outsiders. 
The result is that a large part of the voting 
population, both white and black, is auto- 
matically barred from the polls. 

Last week, local political battle of epic 
proportions served to focus national inter- 
est on the issue and possibly head it for a 
constitutionality test in the United States 
Supreme Court. In San Antonio, Texas, 
Maury Maverick, ex-New Deal Congress- 
man, who was chosen Mayor last May on 
a fusion-reform ticket, went on trial on a 
charge of buying poll-tax receipts—a felony 
—for members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, ostensibly for 
his election. 

Texas’ tax-requirement provision, like 
that in the other states, stems from the 
radical Populist movement of the 1890s 
and 1900s, which carried a threat in the 
South of politically uniting poor whites 
and Negroes. Although the tax was only 
from $1 to $3, this was no insignificant 
sum for sharecroppers with an average in- 
come of around $70 a year. In addition to 
the arrears provision, palpably instituted 
to prevent corruption, payments usually 
had to be made months in advance, when 
elections were far from the voters’ minds. 
In 1936, in consequence, the election aver- 
age in poll-tax-ridden states was 24.1 per 
cent of the voting population—less than 
one out of four eligible to cast ballots, 
compared with almost three out of four 
elsewhere in the nation. 








International 


Maverick (right) and his lawyer, William Aubrey, at poll-tax trial 
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Maverick is alleged to have conspired 
with George Glass, garment-union hy. 
ness agent, and Rebecca Taylor, Union 
education director, last January to pay the 
taxes of several workers with $250 (in hay 
dollars) which reportedly was sent from 
New York union headquarters. During the 
summer Maverick was said to have fallen 
out with his union friends, and an ingyj 
followed which resulted Oct. 16 in the jp. 
dictment of Maverick as well as Glass anj 
Miss Taylor, now state witnesses. Maverici 
denied the charges, asserting: “It’s just a 
attempt to smear me politically.” As th, 
case went to trial last week, with District 
Attorney John R. Shook, Maverick fo, 
prosecuting, 20 of the 26 counts, one of 
the five felony indictments against Maye. 
rick and all of the true bills against the 
codefendants were quashed. 

Specifically accused of buying the ta 
receipts of one R. L. O’Brien, the usually 
pugnacious, joking Mayor sat in silence on 
the edge of his chair smoking cigarettes, 
signing City Hall documents, and reading 
his mail, or alternately relaxing in pensive 
mood. On Monday he was acquitted of the 
charge of paying O’Brien’s tax, but ordered 
held for trial on the other counts. 





Significance 


Locally, the Maverick case is a shov- 
down pure and simple between a new lib- 
eral political faction and an old entrenched 
conservative machine, for San Antonio is 
about half pro-Maverick in sentiment. 
But nationally, it is a trial of an institv- 
tion which survives largely because the 
electorate can’t get to the polls to throw 
it out. Many Texans hold to this opinion, 
and Carl Wright Johnson, one of the 
state’s most eminent lawyers, is said to 
have entered the case on the side of Ma- 
verick and the Mayor’s attorney, William 
Aubrey, solely to get it up for a constitu- 
tional test. 

As for Democrats—the fears of some 
Southerners of the older generation that 
repeal of the poll tax would benefit their 
rivals seem not to have been borne out in 
North Carolina, where the party actually 
gained from repeal. The truth is that, al- 
though the poll-tax controversy could not 
affect the 1940 election, the levy itself 
could prove in the long run a boomerang. 
For with the party’s two-thirds rule out 
and talk afoot o1 basing the allocation of 
convention delegates on the popular Demo- 
cratic vote of each state in the previous 
Presidential election, the South might 
eventually lose its grip on the party. 

No politician in any of the poll-tax 
states pretends to believe that blocks of 
tax receipts are not bought for election, 
and Texas is no exception. In fact, na 
tional cognizance of this practice was taken 
when Rep. Lee E. Geyer of California 1 
troduced a bill in the House last August 
to prevent states from using the tax-pay- 
ment requirement as a prerequisite for vot- 
ing for candidates for national office. 
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ment, Stormy World Reaction 
Also Harasses the Russians; 


Americans Aroused 


'd to In the cold early hours of the morning 
Ma. of Nov. 30 the thunder of artillery and 
the crackle of small-arms fire resounded 
situ. [ 2t five distinct points along the 800-mile 
Russian-Finnish frontier. And at 9:25 three 
Soviet planes whizzed down on Heising- 
that fors’* spick-and-span airport and dropped 
their five bombs, setting one hangar on fire. 

The capital’s elaborate air-raid-precau- 


it in } ; : P 

- tions system immediately went into opera- 
yt tion. A second alarm just after noon 
cat brought steel-helmeted wardens into the 
tself streets, and citizens dived into shelters 
my and basements, 

out & War 

n of 4 
ah After that, crowds of women and chil- 
wl dren jammed the railway station for evac- 


ight uation to the country. But it was the sta- 
tion that the Russian bombers aimed at 
when they dodged out of the clouds on 





-tay ‘ “pai 

; a the next raid. This time ten planes roared 
te overhead, Their 550-pound bombs dug 
i. huge craters in the station square, killing 
ved 40 and wounding 100 as near as could be 
in- *Helsingfors is the old Swedish name, in 


sust general use abroad; Finns call the capital Hel- 
ay- sinki (and Finland itself they call Suomi). 
Finland has many such dual place names, car- 
red over from the 600-year union with 
Sweden which terminated in 1809. 





Finland’s foes: Russians in winter camouflage 


Reds Find Finns and Weather 
a Tough Combination to Buck 
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Wide World 


estimated after the clearance of wreckage. 

Other bombs crumbled the Institute of 
Technology—a grave for several students 
and at least two professors. Smaller pro- 
jectiles demolished apartment houses, and 
incendiary bombs started leaping fires. 

Thousands began a painful trek for the 
country by car and on foot, with their be- 
longings packed in suitcases. That night 
the city observed a complete blackout. 
But the glow from burning buildings made 
the sky line stand out against the waters 
of the harbor. 

Citizens were advised to pour water 
over the roofs, walls and interior of their 
homes before evacuating the city—thus 
freezing Helsingfors into a sort of ice me- 
morial to barbarity. The purpose was to 
form a shield against incendiary bombs. 
For, although these projectiles are loaded 
with thermite, which can be smothered in 
sand but cannot be quenched with water, 
the type used by the Russians was known 
to have insufficient explosive power to 
start a big fire, and melting ice would 
check the spread of flames. 

On Dec. 1 the Russian planes came again 
to Helsingfors; but after 24 hours the shock 
of the Red Blitzkrieg had worn off. Shops 
closed while citizens calmly filed into shel- 
ters, and ambulance and rescue squads 
functioned smoothly. Helsingfors was in 
no such plight as Warsaw, where the Poles 
had staked everything on the army and 
left citizens unprepared for air raids. No- 
body saw Finnish planes with their swas- 
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tika-tipped wings* take to the air, but 
anti-aircraft guns leveled a deadly fire, 
bringing down some 25 per cent of the 
attackers. 

At the same time Moscow’s air fleets 
also rained bombs on Finland’s third 
city, Viborg (Viipuri), only 60 miles from 
the Karelian frontier, on Abo (Turku), a 
shipbuilding center, on Tornio, where the 
vital railway enters Sweden. At Hangé 
(Hanko), the little port at the souch- 
western tip of Finland which Russia had 
demanded as a naval base, the Red Navy 
and Air Force made a combined assault. 
But shells from the Russaré batteries out- 
side Hangé easily repelled the Russians— 
who have never in their history won a nav- 
al victory. 

Along the Karelian Peninsula the Finns 
emulated the strategy of the French in 
front of the Maginot Line. They fell back 
slowly to their own line of fortifications, 
the so-called Mannerheim Line, selling 
ground as dearly as possible. Marshal 
Mannerheim himself, the leader in the war 
of independence, had again taken active 
command. Just north of Lake Ladoga the 
Russians launched their heaviest attack. 
And there the Finns tried their own special 
tactics. Squads of six men, armed with 
rapid-fire weapons—including a new “ma- 
chine pistol” firing 250 rounds a minute— 
took shelter behind the great granite out- 
croppings and in the forest of that desolate 
country and ambushed several companies 
of Soviet troops. 

Far north, in the Petsamo district of 
Finnish Lapland, where the Russians had 
also demanded territorial concessions, wom- 
en and children were packed up and sent 
across the border into Norway with all 
the goods they could carry. Then the Finns 
copied the “scorched earth” tactics of the 
Chinese: villages were burned, cattle 
slaughtered, and boats destroyed so the 
Reds couldn’t use them. At first the Soviet 
troops crashed through, captured the re- 
gion’s chief port, Liinahamari, and pressed 
on toward Salmijarvi and the rich nickel 
mines at near-by Kolosjoki. But the Finns 
slipped behind them on the snow-covered 
fells and in 14-below-zero cold surrounded 
the ill-clad Russians and recaptured Lii- 
nahamari. 

This battle up in the Arctic, where day- 
light lasts only four hours at this season, 
produced some of the most weird inci- 
dents of the war. At one point the Finns 
saw six planes pass over, then discovered 
a company of Russians in their rear—ap- 
parently dropped by parachute, although 
no ‘chutes were visible in t.e snow. The 





*The swastika, a good-luck sign among the 
Baltic and many other peoples for centuries, 
was used by the Finnish Air Force long be- 
fore Hitler adopted it as the Nazi emblem. A 
swastika adorned Finland’s first plane—a gift 
of the Swedish volunteer, Baron Clarence von 
Rosen, at the start of the War of Independence 
in 1918—and in his honor it was put on all 
service aircraft. 
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Russians were wiped out. Finnish ski 
troops said they had no trouble out- 
maneuvering the Russians in this rough 
country; for the Reds, equipped only for 
flat terrain, had only a loose leather toe 
strap and no heel strap on their skis. 

By this week Finnish troops were ap- 
parently carrying out a careful strategic 
withdrawal along the entire Karelian fron- 
tier. On Dec. 2 air raids on Helsingfors 
ceased and Finns attributed it to Russian 
fear of hitting two Nazi steamers, the 
Brandenburg and the Donau, which had 
arrived to evacuate German subjects. Sun- 
day, a soft snow began to cover the capi- 
tal’s scarred face. By midnight Finland’s 
only ally had come to its aid: a raging 
blizzard was sweeping across the forests. 


Diplomacy 

The sudden military assault on the Finns 
was accompanied by a diplomatic cam- 
paign that appeared to Westerners as in- 
credible as Stalin’s famous trials and exe- 
cutions of the old Bolshevik leaders. 

At first the Bolshevik dictator seemed 
only to be following the procedure that 
Adolf Hitler applied against the Poles: for 
every concession made by the Finns, the 
Soviet’s demands and its show of anger 
rose higher. On Nov. 27 Finland agreed to 
withdraw Finnish troops 12 to 15 miles on 
the Karelian Isthmus (see map, page 27) 
if Russia would do the same. Immediately 
the already violent anti-Finnish campaign 
in the Soviet press was increased; and the 
next day Moscow denounced its nonag- 
gression past with Finland. 

Next morning the baffled and worried 
Finnish Government of Premier Aimo Ca- 
jander wired another note to its Moscow 
legation, this time offering to withdraw 
troops as far as needed from the frontier 
whether or not the Soviet did so. But Fin- 
land’s Minister, Baron Arno Yrjoe-Kos- 
kinen, heard nothing of the note from the 
Moscow telegraph office. At 10 that night 
he still did not have it when Vice Foreign 
Commissar Vladimir Potemkin summoned 
him to the commissariat. But soon after 
Yrjoe-Koskinen left his legation, the So- 
viet telegraph agency delivered the note. 
A member of the legation staff tried to 
telephone the Minister at Potemkin’s of- 
fice, but couldn’t get through. And mean- 
while, behind this barricade of tangled 
communications, Potemkin was telling the 
Baron that Russia had severed diplomatic 
relations with Finland and was handing 
him his passport. 

In Helsingfors the next night—Nov. 30— 
Premier Cajander and his Cabinet called 
a secret session of the Diet and, as a ges- 
ture to placate the Soviets, resigned. A new 
government was formed with Risto Ryti, 
governor of the Bank of Finland, as Pre- 
mier and former Finance Minister V. A. 
Tanner as Foreign Minister. 

Then came a break with the Nazi prece- 
dent—a Bolshevik innovation: the Mos- 
cow radio announced the formation of a 





new Finnish “People’s Government” in 
the seaside village of Terijoki (at the time 


still occupied by Finnish troops) . Its Pre- 
mier was Otto Kuusinen, a Finnish Com- 
munist who had fied from Helsingfors fol- 
lowing the collapse of a Red Finnish Gov- 
ernment in 1918 and since then had lived 
in Moscow as a member of the secretariat 


of the Comintern. 


The first act of this extraordinary gov- 
ernment was to outline a _ semi-Soviet 
state in 


which industries 


and 


banks 





Acme 
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would be nationalized. Large estates woy 
be confiscated and broken up. But Finks 
has one of the most progressive land. 
form laws in Europe, and in the enti, 
country there are only 832 estates of mop 
than 250 acres; and in deference to th 
great number of peasant landowners, 
manifesto said nothing about Bolsheyj, 
collectivization of the land. Instead, ; 
promised that peasant holdings and smaj 
businesses would not be touched. 

In Moscow next day Kuusinen met with 
Stalin, War Commissar Klementy Voros}j. 
loff, Premier Vyacheslaff Molotoff, aj 
Andrey Zhdanoff, Finland’s archenemy 4 
the Kremlin (see page 25). They con. 
cluded a treaty in which the puppet gov. 
ernment gave Russia exactly what it had 
originally demanded of Finland: (1) 1,504 
square miles on the Karelian Peninsyl, 
which included the Finnish fortifications 
and pushed the frontier back out of artij. 
lery range of Leningrad; (2) a lease on 
Hangé and adjoining territory for cop. 
struction of a naval base; (3) territorial 
concessions to ensure an ice-free port in 
the Petsamo region; (4) a trade and mv. 
tual-assistance pact; (5) eight islands jy 
the Gulf of Finland (Russia this week an. 
nounced that it had occupied four of 
them) . In return the Soviet agreed to cede 
27,027 square miles of Soviet Karelia to 
Finland and pay it $8,400,000. 

In Helsingfors this final blow seemed to 
kill all hope of patching up some sort of 
agreement with Moscow. Nonetheless, Pre- 
mier Ryti made new peace proposals to 
Moscow through the Swedish Legation. On 
Monday Molotoff told the Swedish Minis- 
ter that the Finnish Government had left 
its capital for an unknown destination and 
that consequently there could be no ques- 
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Red tanks like these lumbered through snow into Finland 
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tion of further conversations with it— 
exactly the same excuse as was given for 
the Russian invasion of Poland. 


Reaction 

The Kings of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway had met with the Finnish Presi- 
dent, Kyésti Kallio, just six weeks ago to 
discuss their danger from the Soviet threat. 
Now all three governments froze into nerv- 
ous silence. None dared help Finland. But 
Norway and Sweden called up army re- 
serves, and all over Scandinavia students 
paraded to Finnish Consulates and cheered 
while windows were frequently smashed in 
the buildings of Russia’s representatives. 
Hundreds of Danes and Swedes volun- 
teered to fight for Finland. 

The Scandinavians watched Berlin as 
closely as they did Moscow. At first Ber- 
lin papers printed no news of the invasion. 
A few official statements merely expressed 
general sympathy with Soviet policy. 
Then on Sunday the Nazi press suddenly 
went off at a significant tangent and 
launched an attack on Sweden’s Foreign 
Minister, Richard Sandler, a Socialist 
who has always been disliked in Berlin. 
The particular charge was a variation of 
Russia’s diplomatic campaign against Fin- 
land: a story that Sandler had intrigued 
with the British to encourage the Finns in 
resisting Russia. 

London long ago had advance warning 
that something like this was coming. For 
Stalin first broached his demands on the 
Baltic states during the Allied-Soviet ne- 
gotiations last summer. Finland and the 
others protested against them, and Brit- 
ain’s refusal to override that protest led 
Stalin to sign up with Hitler instead. 

No one now suggested that Britain 
extend its war front to help Finland. But 
neither did the government attempt to 
excuse Russia’s action, as it had done fol- 
lowing the Soviet invasion of Poland. In 
Commons Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain inferentially condemned Moscow 
a8 an aggressor; M.P.’s shouted “shame” 
every time Russia was mentioned, and 
newspapers said it was time to drop il- 
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Finnish planes bear the swastika 


lusions and to recognize that Russia 
was Germany’s ally in the war, even if 
formal hostilities with the Allies had not 
started. 

This week both London and Paris were 
offered a new channel through which to 
express their disapprobation of Moscow. 
Finland asked that the League of Na- 
tions be summoned to designate the ag- 
gressor. In accordance with the request, 
the Council was convened for Dec. 9 and 
the Assembly for Dec. 11. On Monday 
Molotoff announced that Russia- would 
boycott the meeting, on the grounds that 


Defender: Marshal Mannerheim | 
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“the Soviet Government is not at war with 
Finland and does not threaten it,” and that 
the government which appealed to the 
League had been replaced by the “Revolu- 
tionary Finnish People’s Republic.” 

The strongest reaction in Europe came 
from that paradoxical neutral and non- 
League member, Italy. Fascists, who love 
to boast of their “realistic” foreign policy, 
ranted against the bullying tactics of the 
Russian aggressor. Newspapers ran articles 
praising the bravery of the Finns, and an 
Italian military correspondent on the scene 
sent dispatches disparaging the Russians. 
In Rome crowds which included many 
young Black Shirts in uniform—indicating 
official approval—gathered in front of the 
Finnish Legation and cheered and carried 
the Finnish Minister on their shoulders. 
For two days they staged hostile demon- 
strations in front of the Soviet Embassy, 
until finally police were sent to drive them 
away. These outbursts were due to fear 
that the Soviet’s next move would be in 
the Balkans. And warnings filled the news- 
papers that in such a case Italy would op- 
pose Russia. 

But the most indignant headlines of all 
were splashed on American front pages. 
The 400,000 Finns in the United States— 
who last Sunday observed the 22nd anni- 
versary of their native land’s independence 
—have won respect by their sober indus- 
try. And Finland, as the only country to 
pay its war debt—in reality a postwar re- 
construction loan—won special favor both 
in public opinion and among even isola- 
tionist politicians (this week Members of 
Congress urged that Finland be excused 
from making its annual payment, which 
falls due Dec. 15). 

This liking for Finland, combined with a 
growing antipathy to American Com- 
munists and their tactics, produced almost 
unprecedented popular sympathy and edi- 
torial anger. Even The New York Times 
set the tone in an editorial which satirized 
the Communist slogan: “Workers of Fin- 
land, unite; you have nothing to bury but 
your dead.” 

American Communists took Moscow’s 
orders and walked the party line; The 
Daily Worker, which has been out on a 
slippery limb ever since Hitler and Stalin 
signed their nonaggression pact last Au- 
gust, screamed in headlines that the Red 
Army had merely taken up arms to hurl 
back “invading Finnish troops.” Editorial- 
ly, the American Red organ blamed the 
machinations of Finnish “bourgeois land- 
lords” and accused President Roosevelt 
and Wall Street of egging them on. 

In Washington the indignation hardened 
into official action. The day before the 
Soviet invasion Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull had offered both Finland and Russia 


. the “good offices” of the United States in 


adjusting their dispute. Helsingfors im- 
mediately accepted. Moscow said nothing. 
Then, as the first bombs were already fall- 
ing on Helsingfors, Mr. Roosevelt ad- 


















As Edtterta 


“Wall Street Uses 
Finland for War 


PGS cena of Sr cnaty ah eee Ge Anet 
can people a heavy dose of war propaganda on the latest 
developments in Finland. 

The press has obviously determined to drug the intel- 
ligence of the American people, to paralyze all common- 
sense questioning in a wave of war hysteria aimed at the 
Soviet Union. 

The remembered lies of the press on the Munich 
“peace” are being surpassed. 

The plain truths are twisted or ignored. 





of the Soviet borders—they attacked at two points yvester- 
day morning. They were repulsed by the Soviet Union 
which took the necessary steps in defense of its national 
interest 

It is the sheerest hypocrisy for the press to pretend 


hind the Finnish ruling cliques stand the mighty forces of 
British and American imperialism, goading, encouraging, 
supporting the hostile acts of Finland. 











Daily Worker blamed Americans... 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. British liner Athenia sunk with a 
loss of 142 lives. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 10—Lithuania becomes the third 
Baltic state to yield naval and air bases to 
(Estonia and Latvia capitu- 
lated previously). Similar demands made 
on Finland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies. 

Nov. 8—By eleven minutes, Hitler es- 
capes a time-bomb explosion in the Munich 
Biirgerbriaukeller in which seven are killed 
and 68 injured. 

Nov. 21—Chamberlain tells Parliament 
that Britain will seize all German exports in 
retaliation for Germany’s mine warfare. A 
German workman and two British agents 
are held by the German Gestapo in con- 
nection with the Munich bombing. 

Nov. 27—Finland denies Russian allega- 
tion that border troops fired on Russian 
soldiers and refuses Soviet demands for 
withdrawal from the frontier. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland; Red 
warships shell the Finnish coast, and bomb- 
ers raid Helsingfors. 

Dec. 1—Finnish Premier Aimo Cajander 
resigns despite a vote of confidence, and 
Risto Ryti, head of the Bank of Finland, 
becomes his successor. Finnish border 
troops hold main defense lines. 

Dec. 2—‘“People’s government,” set up 
on the border by Finnish Communists in 
Russia, signs a pact with Moscow granting 
all Soviet demands, but the Risto Ryti re- 
gime continues resistance. 
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FINN CABINET RESIGNS 


Red Army Hurls Back Invading 


Finnish Troops, Crosses Frontier 








... and ‘invading’ Finns for the trouble ... 


dressed an appeal to both countries not to 
bomb civilians. 

Next day, at his press conference, the 
President read to correspondents the 
strongest condemnation he had ever made 
of a government with which the country 
had formal diplomatic relations: “The So- 


viet naval and military bombings . . . come 
as a profound shock to the . . . United 
States. All peace-loving nations . . . unani- 


mously condemn this new resort to mili- 
tary force.” When Premier Molotoff ridi- 
culed Mr. Roosevelt’s bombing plea as 
“pointless,” the President issued a state- 
ment that in scarcely veiled language set 
up a moral embargo against the shipment 
of war materials to Russia. 

In Congress, as well as in the Ad- 
ministration, the reputation of the Soviet 
—which had been slipping ever since the 
announcement of the Russo-German pact 
—went down with toboggan speed. Con- 
gressmen began to put pressure on the 
White House to withdraw the American 














Talburt in The New York World Telegram 


. but others saw a martyr 





Ambassador from Moscow or sever rh. 
tions with Russia completely. Forme 
President Herbert Hoover also made , 
speech saying that relations should 
broken off. 


Significance---- 


The Russian invasion of Finland was 
the climax to a long series of grievances 
and irritations on both sides. Even ip 
normal times, it might have developed 
into a local war. But Russia’s new policy 
of aggression, Moscow’s ties with Berlin, 
and above all the Soviet’s threat as 4 
resurgent revolutionary force made the 
invasion a major turning point in Russian 
relations with the rest of the world. 

The Finnish war of independence after 
the Bolshevik revolution left a legacy of 
bitterness between the Soviet and Finland. 
It was kept alive by Finnish support o 
Nationalists in Russian Karelia and by 
Soviet encouragement of Finnish Commu 
ists (in 1930 Finland banned the Con- 
munist party) . 

The pact with Hitler gave Stalin what 
the Allies had refused him, and the treat- 
ies that he forced on Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania protected the southern flank of 
Leningrad with a string of military bases. 
Most observers believed that eventually 
similar concessions could have been forced 
from Finland. 

Instead, the Kremlin chose outright in- 
vasion; and it forged a new weapon by set- 
ting up a puppet Finnish “People’s Gov- 
ernment.” This was in line with the Com- 
munist doctrine that Russia must act as 
a shock force and homeland for the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

For all Europe, and for the Balkans in 
particular, this looked like a glimpse inte 
the future of Soviet policy. If the same 
tactics were tried with Rumania, for ex- 
ample, it would be asked not to cede Bes- 
sarabia but to change its form of govert- 
ment and grant Russia Black Sea bases. 
For Italy, such demands in the Balkans 
would pose an unavoidable question: for 
what in the Balkans would it fight—and 
with whom? 

The reaction of the United States held 
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slight practical threat for Russia beyond 
the extent to which a “moral embargo” 
would interfere with plane purchases by 
Russia in the country, and with ship- 
ments of aviation gasoline, of which Rus- 
sia is a large buyer. But the intensity of 
American feeling and its echo in other 
states called up the oldest bugaboo of the 
Soviet rulers—the possibility of a hostile 
coalition of capitalist powers. 

This was the possibility that made Ger- 
many’s reaction, more than that of any 
other country, the key to the future. Brit- 
ain had termed Russia an enemy in all 
but name, and the time was ripe, if it ever 
would be, to end the “war against Hitler- 
ism” and substitute an alliance of all the 
Western Powers against the Bolshevik 
menace. This is a long-standing hope of 
British conservatives. 

Last week Germany went through all 
the surface motions of approving the So- 
viet aggression and even took the oppor- 
tunity to work off some steam in its own 
grudge against Sweden. Britain and France 
still hoped that the fear of Bolshevism in 
Germany would be strong enough to force 
Hitler to chaage. 

But if the immediate future doesn’t 
bring such a change, then the invasion of 
Finland will have done much more than 
bring the war to another little country: it 
will have shown that the Nazi-Bolshevik 
agreement is an aggressive alliance which 
is prepared, at the least, to proceed to pile 
up one success after another in the Bal- 
kans and Scandinavia while holding 
the Allied enemies in the west stalled 
behind the fortifications and the sea block- 
ade. 





Man Behind It 


Zhdanoff, Russia’s Goebbels, 
Mainspring of Finland Drive 


The first warning to Finland and the 
other Baltic states that their Soviet 
neighbor was preparing to go on the prowl 
was delivered three years ago. The man 
who gave it was Andrey Zhdanoff, then 
nothing more important than Communist 
party boss for the Leningrad district. In 
a speech to the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets on Nov. 29, 1936, Zhdanoff said: 

“We in Leningrad are sitting at one of 
the windows looking abroad. Around us 
are a number of small countries which 
dream of big adventures, or allow big 
adventurers to manipulate on their small 
territories. For example, Finland fans 
hatred against the Soviet Union and offers 
herself as a springboard for Fascism. Ulti- 
mately Finland and other small countries 
will be the losers. We are not afraid of 
them, of course, but if they do not mind 
their own business we may be compelled 
to open our window a little wider, and it 
will be just too bad for them.” 


This speech was tailored in terms to fit 
the times: Hitler, at a Nazi party congress, 
had spoken covetously of Soviet territory, 
and up on the northern border the Finnish 
radio every night hurled anti-Soviet dia- 
tribes across into the Autonomous Soviet 
Republic of Karelia. 

Karelia, the region of lakes and birch 
forests north of Leningrad, was in Zhdan- 
off’s district. It has a mixed population of 
Karelians, Finns, and Russians. Karelians 
and Finns are of the same racial stock; 
but in this region the Karelians are a back- 
ward forest people, while the Finns with 
whom Zhdanoff had to deal were educated 
skilled workers who had escaped to the 
Soviet paradise from Finland or had emi- 
grated from Canada and the United States. 
Zhdanoff had plenty of trouble bending 
them to Bolshevik discipline. 

He had to wait only three years and a 
day to work off the grudge. For between 
the date of his warning speech and the 
start of the Soviet invasion, Zhdanoff had 
climbed high in the Bolshevik hierarchy. 
Leningrad Party Secretaryship itself is no 
trivial job. Zhdanoff’s predecessor was 
Stalin’s close friend, Sergei Kiroff, whose 
assassination on Dec. 1, 1934, started 
the great purge. Zhdanoff, a Communist 
since 1915, had done energetic party 
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Russia’s ‘watchdog’: Zhdanoff 


work in the Ural Mountains and at Gorky, 
the new industrial center which used to 
be called Nizhni-Novgorod. However, his 
promotion to succeed Kiroff was almost 
routine compared with his rise in the past 
two years. 

At 438, Zhdanoff has become a little 
flabby in appearance, but his hair is still 
black and there is the snap of energy in 
his eyes. He first began to influence inter- 
national policy as leading spokesman for 
the Communist party on foreign affairs 
and as the ace Soviet propagandist. 

Maxim Litvinoff still was Commissar 
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for Foreign Affairs, orienting policy toward 
cooperation with the democracies and talk- 
ing peace. But Zhdanoff already was 
known behind the scenes as a leader of a 
group of “activists” who were impatient 
with Litvinoff’s methods. 

On Jan. 18, 1938, he became chairman 
of the foreign-affairs committee of the 
Soviet Congress, thus combining his un- 
official party role and the official job. 
His first public act was to make a speech 
in the “I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him” vein: he complimented Lit- 
vinoff but damned the spinelessness of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and de- 
manded that “drastic measures be taken 
to put an end to the holliganism of the 
agents of Japanese imperialism.” 

Eleven months later he engineered 
another merger of party and governmental 
offices, creating for himself the new Bureau 
of Propaganda and Agitation. This was 
modeled on the Nazi-Fascist pattern, 
taking over the propaganda work of the 
party and the government. Along with it 
Zhdanoff also quietly assumed charge of 
propaganda for the Communist Inter- 
national, the worldwide revolutionary or- 
ganization, thus bringing under one man 
an organization more powerful even than 
that of the Nazis’ Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

Litvinoff lost out to the “activists” and 
was removed on May 8. Premier Vyache- 
slaff Molotoff took over the title of For- 
eign Commissar, but Zhdanoff pulled the 
strings. On June 29 the newspaper Pravda 
published a letter from him. Using one of 
the favorite devices of Soviet leaders 
when they want to prepare the masses 
for a surprise, he wrote as a humble private 
citizen who expressed the “personal opin- 
ion” that Britain and France were merely 
shilly-shallying in their negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. That was the tip-off 
for the German-Soviet pact which brought 
on the war. 

By that time Zhdanoff had climbed into 
the company of Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
Commissar of Railways and Heavy In- 
dustry, and Marshal Klementy E. Voro- 
shiloff, Commissar of Defense, as a 
“probable successor” to Stalin. This group 
of hypothetical heirs-apparent changes fre- 
quently. But Zhdanoff has another popular 
title which doesn’t change—the one he 
acquired in Leningrad as “revolutionary 
watchdog of the Finnish frontier.” 

He has been the guiding spirit and driv- 
ing force behind the whole Baltic policy, 
as well as the Finnish campaign. Stalin 
has taken his advice on the way to profit 
from the opportunities offered by the war. 
The fertile mind which torpedoed the 
Allied-Soviet negotiations by writing a 
letter to a newspaper devised the trick of 
dominating Latvia and Estonia by es- 
tablishing military bases in their territory 
instead of invading them. And last week 
he opened the “window” at Leningrad 
wider, as per the previous threat, and 
started the invasion of Finland. 
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The Russo-Finnish War 





by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


Agus the Great God Mars stalks 
along European frontiers, dragging little 
Finland into the combat arena for arbitra- 
ment by the sword. The Goliath of Moscow 
engages the David of Suomi. In such com- 
bat, there can be but one class of tactics 
for each—offensive for the giant and de- 
fensive for the dwarf—which th’ depart- 
ment purposes presenting in outlining the 
Russian general plan and its execution as 
seen at the beginning of this week. 


The Russian Plan 


Lanp: To carry the war at once beyond 
the frontier into enemy territory controll- 
ing no man’s land, advancing under the 
principle of limited objectives up to the 
enemy’s main defense line—an offensive 
similar to that carried out by the French 
at the beginning of the war in driving 
across the German frontier. This dash into 
Finnish territory, if successfully opposed, 
could then await the result of the sea and 
air offensives and the effect attained in the 
political field. 


Sea: To take over the bases announced 
as required for control of the eastern end 
of the Gulf of Finland and especially those 
claimed essential for the protection of 
Leningrad and the naval base at Kron- 
stadt, pushing later on successful stepping- 
stones to the Aland Islands and control of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 


Arr: To strike at once the key points on 
the Gulf of Finland coast and in the in- 
dustrial areas and through the factors of 
surprise and air combat superiority de- 
moralize and overwhelm the people. This 
demonstration of might and fear, produced 
among the masses, may well have been 
calculated as sufficient, together with the 
successful land invasion and sea opera- 
tions, to force the desired end. 


The Execution 


Lanp: The Russo-Finnish eastern fron- 
tier was crossed at several points. The 
penetration on the Arctic front in the 
Petsamo region was designed to establish 
a beach head on this coast and to dominate 
the northern end of the Arctic-Baltic high- 
way. The port of Liinahamari was taken 
in the initial drive and later was re- 
captured by the Finns. The advance 
in this region was reported, though Finnish 
sources denied it, to have been aided by 
a parachute invasion. In any event, this 
sector with its ground barriers presented 
an ideal opportunity for the Russians to 
stage a parachute invasion—a mode of 





warfare in which they were especially 
trained (War Week, Dec. 4). 

The frontier crossing to the east of 
Suojarvi was definitely aimed at the east- 
ern end of the border railroad, the domina- 
tion of which would not only be a threat 
against the left flank of the Finnish de- 
fense line, but a menace to the important 
region lying immediately north of Lake 
Ladoga. The border crossing west of Re- 
pola (Russia) was directed at the main 
railway line, with the spearhead of the 
attack pointed on Nurmes. Success in this 
area would make the ultimate objective 
the important Bothnian port of Oulu. 
Completion of this campaign would sep- 
arate North and South Finland, give the 
Russians control of the north end of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and carry the Russian 
boundary to the Swedish and Norwegian 
frontiers. 

The drive across the frontier through the 
Karelian Isthmus would be a definite 
threat against Southeastern Finland and if 
successful would seal the fate of the na- 
tion. However, athwart this line of ad- 
vance lies Finland’s Mannerheim defense 
system, which crosses the isthmus and 
swings around the west and north shore 
lines of Lake Ladoga. This sector is the 
best organized of Finland’s defense proj- 
ects. Here the line is a broad belt or- 
ganized in depth with strong points, block- 
houses, and pillboxes interspersed in the 
“defiles”—the narrow land necks lying be- 
tween the innumerable lakes. This posi- 
tion is topographically well adapted for 
defense and particularly well suited for the 
employment of small forces, thus equaliz- 
ing in great measure the numerical 
advantage of the Russian attacker. The 
Finnish Army is reported to be trained 
along modern lines well equipped and 
particularly well adapted and practiced 
in the type of warfare for which it would 
be employed. 

Although the lakes in the open season 
are water barriers, when frozen and cov- 
ered with snow they still remain formid- 
able obstacles. In addition to the natural 
forest obstacle in the defended sectors, it 
may be noted here that felled trees with 
branches sharpened (known as abatis) are 
used generously throughout the defense 
system. 

This region seems wholly unsuited for 
the employment of mechanized forces, so 
the report of Russian tank disasters in this 
sector is not surprising. It will be noted 
that in the isthmus campaign the Russians 
are reported to have attempted a para- 





chute invasion in the vicinity of Viborg 
which the Finns claim to have stopped, 
killing all invaders. ; 


Sea: The sea operations were simultane. 
ous with those on land. The fleet fir 
gained the island of Seiskari, 50 miles weg 
of Kronstadt, which dominates the ep. 
trance to the eastern arm of the Gulf of 
Finland on whose shores is situated [ep. 
ingrad. Farther west in the gulf lie the 
islands of Lavansaari, Tytarsaari, anj 
Hogland, which were next taken, thy 
giving the Russian fleet domination of the 
gulf waters. At the mouth of the gulf op 
the Finnish mainland is a land’s end jut. 
ting out well into the stream on the point 
of which is Hangé, a strongly fortified 
point. 

The taking of this peninsula, with the 
islands noted above, would give the Rus. 
sians complete sea control of these waters, 
However, in the attacks on Hangi, the 
Russian Fleet was reported in its first at- 
tempt to have failed in gaining a foothold 
with a landing party, and a modern cruiser 
was damaged from the shore batteries. 

The fleet activities also included the shell- 
ing of some of the south coastal Finnish 
towns and to have aided with gunfire the 
land attack and capture of Terijoki—the 
present headquarters of the recently es- 
tablished Soviet-Finnish Government. 


Arr: The attack from the air was timed 
with the land and sea operations. The 
bombing of Helsingfors, the capital, judg- 
ing from the character of buildings de- 
stroyed and extent of ground covered, 
would seem to have been directed against 
area targets (War Week, Nov. 27) . Owing 
to the anti-aircraft defenses of these cities, 
which accounted for several planes, the 
bombing of specific military targets would 
have been prohibitive, even if such a plan 
of attack had been preferred to the bomb- 
ing of the cities for the effect on morale. 
Bombing attacks were also registered on 
the south coast cities of Kotka and Viborg 
(railroad and highway centers) , in the area 
around Imatra and Enso (water-power 
and industrial plants), Hangé (fortified 
shore), Abo (naval base), and the towns 
in the Petsamo Arctic region. No reports 
have been noted of airplane attacks in sup- 
port of ground troops nor against Finnish 
ground defenses. ‘ 

Should the Finnish forces continue their 
successful defense on the isthmus, Rus 
sian intensified aerial attacks and increased 
naval operations against the coastal towns 
may be expected. 
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to the Far North, Soviet Russia thrust its might against little Finland 
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The Fiery Finns 
Hard to Rule, Quick to Fight, 
and Intensely Proud of State 


Except for the past 22 years of Inde- 
pendence, Finland’s past, as far back as 
records go, has been a long history of for- 
eign domination, first by Sweden for 600 
years, then by Russia for 108 more. The 
Finns nevertheless retained an independent 
spirit, shown by an ardent Finnish patriot 
of the last century who proclaimed: “Swed- 
ish we are not, Russian we will not be, 
Finnish we must be!” 


Suomi 
The early Finns were themselves to 
blame for the first conquest of their native 
Suomi (Finnish for Finland, meaning 
swamp land). They were pagans and they 
repeatedly raided the Swedish coast. In 
1154, during the Crusades, King Eric IX of 
Sweden and the Scottish Bishop Henry of 
Upsala set out to curb the raiders and con- 
vert them to Christianity. The Finns 
killed the Bishop—but later made him 
their patron saint. By 1323 after two more 
Crusades, Finland was a Swedish province. 
Even in the Middle Ages the Swedes 
were democratic. They gave the subject 
Finns the right to vote for the Swedish 
King and send representatives to the first 
Swedish parliaments. In 1556 the country 
was raised to the rank of grand duchy, 
and early in the seventeenth century Gus- 
tavus Adolphus created the Diet of Fin- 
land. 

These political liberties were offset by 
the fact that much of the fighting in the 
long wars between Sweden and Russia took 
place on Finnish soil. The frontiers were 
continually changed, sowing the seeds of 
subsequent border disputes. Peter the. 
Great added Finland to his expanding 
Russian empire; Charles XII regained 
most of it but lost Viborg (Viipuri) . Final- 
ly in 1809, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Russia got it back and held it more than 
a century. 

At first Finland thrived under Russian 
rule. The new masters proved as generous 
as the old. But in 1899, during the great 
wave of reaction and Russification which 
swept the Czar’s empire, Nicholas II or- 
dered the suspension of the Finnish Con- 
stitution. A young Finn assassinated the 
autocratic Russian Governor General Bob- 
rikoff, and a deep hatred grew between 
the Russians and Finns. 

The Bolshevik revolution in 1917 gave 
the Finns their chance for freedom: on 
Dec. 6 they declared their independence. 
However, the next year turned up the 
blackest page in Finland’s history—a 
bitter civil war between the Red prole- 
tariat, backed by the Bolsheviks, and the 
Whites, later helped by a German Army 
under Gen. Count Riidiger von der Golz. 
The Red terror was finally ended by 
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Helsingfors, the ‘White City of the North’ 


General Mannerheim’s decisive victory at 
Viborg. Mannerheim, now Finland’s only 
Field Marshal, is the national hero of his 
own country, but in Bolshevik Russia he 
is called “Butcher” Mannerheim. 

In 1919 Finland became a republic with 
Prof. Karl Stahlberg its first President. 
The 1920 Treaty of Dorpat brought peace 
with Russia, giving Finland the Arctic 
Petsamo province which the Soviet now 
wants back. And the following year the 
League of Nations further extended the 
borders of the new State when it upheld 
Finland’s claim against Sweden for the 
strategic Aland Islands. 


Character 

In addition to these changes of politi- 
cal fortune, ever since prehistoric times the 
Finns have had a ceaseless struggle for 
existence in their northern wilderness of 
forests and lakes. Only the toughest of 
them survived. But the struggle molded 
their character, making them sturdy, un- 
yielding, and as dour as the Scots. They 
are intensely nationalistic. The typical in- 
dustrious, coffee-drinking Finnish peasant 
looked down on the usually incompetent, 
ignorant, tea-drinking peasant of Czarist 
Russia—and still looks down on his Bol- 
shevik successor. (As for drinking habits 
beyond tea and coffee: the Russian gulps 
fiery vodka; but the Finnish lumberjack 
can master a more powerful concoction— 
a glass of vodka mixed in a mug of beer.) 

The nineteenth century, under the more 
farsighted Czars, saw great material 
progress in Finland. The Finns exploited 
the wealth of their vast forests, utilized 
their waterways, built railways and mod- 
ern factories, and started steamship lines. 
Their efficient banking system helped the 
rapid development. The population in- 
creased from less than 1,000,000 to 2,500,- 


000 in 1900. (It is now 3,832,662.) The 
people had a high standard of education 
—today Finland buys and reads more 
books in proportion to the population than 
any other country. The Finns were the 
first in Europe to let women vote. They 
were also the first to try the prohibition 
“experiment”—later abandoned in favor 
of government control of liquor sales. 
Finland is a firm believer in cooperation. 
It has thousands of cooperative societies, 
in agriculture and industry, and the system 
helped the country to recover from the 
worldwide depression of the early 1930s 
before any other. Most Finns are farmers, 
and dairy products are second on the list 
of exports, after lumber and wood pulp 
products. Last year Britain was Finland's 
best customer, with Germany second, and 
the United States third. Wages are not 
high—but neither is living. And unen- 
ployment is practically unknown. 





France in Line 
United Support Is Indicated 
for the Wartime Dictatorship 


On Mar. 18, three days after Hitler 
marched his troops into Prague in viola- 
tion of the Munich pact, Premier Edouard 
Daladier called upon the French Chamber 
of Deputies for a grant of authority to 
govern by decree—virtual dictatorial pow- 
ers—until Nov. 30. 

Last week, these temporary powers were 
due to expire, and on Thursday—with the 
deadline due at midnight—Daladier once 
again sought a dictator’s mandate from 
the Chamber, which had been summoned 
into extraordinary session. 

This time the Premier, who also holds 
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the portfolios of War Minister and For- 
eign Minister, demanded an even greater 
concession from Parliament: extension of 
the powers, not to any specific date, but 
over an indefinite period. And he proposed 
only one concession in return—all decrees 
should be submitted to Parliament for rati- 
fication within one month, provided Parlia- 
ment were sitting. 

Opening the session, Daladier reviewed 
the war situation in a speech that drew 
cheers from all sections of the Chamber, 
especially when he ridiculed the “miserable 
attempts” of the Nazis to separate France 
from Britain. 

Only once did the cheers turn to scowls. 
That was when Florimond Bonte, one of 
72 Communist deputies outlawed under 
Daladier’s anti-Communist decree of Sept. 
96, entered the Chamber, claimed Parlia- 
mentary immunity, and tried to make a 
speech. Not a single deputy stood up for 
the Red interloper—who had successfully 
evaded an arrest order since Oct. 5. Offi- 
cials quickly bundled him outside and into 
the hands of the police. 

But when the Deputies began to debate 

The Daladier’s decree bill, opposition quickly 
vation developed under the leadership of Léon 
more Blum, head of the Socialist party. Though 


1ational 


than the onetime Popular Front Premier ex- 
e the pressed complete confidence in the Dala- 
They dier government, he charged that Parlia- 
vition ment had been convened to vote against 
favor its own prerogatives. 
. Followers of ex-Premier Pierre Etienne 
tion, Flandin, one of the leaders of a 41-man 
eties, Centrist group—slightly to the right of 
stem Daladier’s own Radical Socialists—echoed 
the this view. Several members of the extreme 
930s Right parties also sided with them. 
ners, Daladier accepted one amendment, 
» list limiting the term of the new decree powers 
pulp to “the duration of the war.” And he also 
nd’s permitted Deputies to write in a clause pro- 
and viding that decrees, before being put into 
not force, must be approved by the Council 
ell- of Ministers, which includes the full Cabinet 


as well as President Lebrun. But beyond 
that he refused to budge. France, he said, 
was fighting a totalitarian nation, and the 
government must be able to match the 
actions of the enemy with quick decisions 
red of its own. 

When the final vote was taken, after a 
twelve-hour debate, Blum’s 151 Socialists 
voted solidly against the government, but 


tler the Flandin Centrists, fearing possible 

dla- overthrow of the government, abstained. 

ard On the other hand, the bulk of the Right- 

ber wing parties threw their support to the 

to 113-man Radical Socialist party. That 

w= made the vote 318 to 175 in favor of 
Daladier. Twenty-four hours later the 

ere Senate concurred, 259 to 23. 

he Ran! 

ve ignificance——— 

ym Daladier now has more power than any 

ed French Premier has enjoyed since Georges 


Clemenceau, whose ruthless one-man rule 
after Nov. 16, 1917, galvanized the French 


into a final effort for victory. Under the 
new law, Daladier can decree any military, 
financial, or social measure which he deems 
necessary for national defense; and the 
only big difference between this power 
and that of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin 
is that the French decrees are to be ratified 
within one month by Parliament (if it is in 
session). This, in practice, might provide 
a pitfall for Daladier, since the refusal of 
Parliament to ratify any important decree 
could result in overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

But there are several factors to indicate 
that Daladier—contrary to the tradition 
of turbulence in French politics—may be 
expected to hold on to the reins. In the 
first place, his strength in the Chamber, 
despite the show of opposition, is probably 
greater than the vote indicated; many of 
the Socialists voted against him out of 
party discipline, although they were in 
favor of the decree proposals. 

Furthermore, Daladier made it clear in 
the debate that he has no intention of 
risking Deputies’ ire by cavalier treat- 
ment of Parliament; he promised to keep 
that body in session as long as possible 
and to continue consultations with political 
leaders when parliament is in recess (under 
the French Constitution, Parliament meets 
on the second Tuesday of January every 
year and must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve). 

Finally,-the average citizen, remember- 
ing the confusion caused by five govern- 
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Chute the ’Chute 


The Petsamo region at the northern tip 
of Finland is a country of rolling hills cut 
by deep ravines. At this time of the year 
snow up to 8 feet deep, constantly banked 
and drifted by the Arctic wind, covers the 
barren ground and blocks the few roads. 

Last week, as the Russians drove into 
the Petsamo district and the Finns resisted 
fiercely, the Soviet troops were reported to 
be using a trick of which the Red Army 
has been boasting for the past four years: 
detachments of men equipped with rifles 
and machine guns and dropped from huge 
transport planes by means of parachutes 
(see cover). The Russian units that cap- 
tured—and lost—the port of Liinahamari 
reputedly arrived by aerial taxi. 

The Soviet first demonstrated this meth- 
od at army maneuvers near Kiev in 1935. 
As astonished foreign attachés watched 
great bombers roar over, 40 well-armed in- 
fantrymen bailed out from each, and in a 
few minutes 500 parachutes were drifting 
toward the earth. When they hit the 
ground the men threw off their harnesses 
and formed into military units. 

The value of such formations was ob- 
viously to disrupt enemy communications 
and in smaller formations to sabotage vital 
plants and junctions. But in addition to 
this the mere threat to use such tactics 
might force the enemy to divert needed 
front-line troops to guard his rear. The 
German Army in particular took up the 
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Parachute troops of the Red Army 


mental upsets in the last war before 
Clemenceau finally came into power, now 
favors a political truce as one means of 
keeping the war machine at _ tiptop 
efficiency. And to run that machine 
Daladier is the logical choice; he has the 
complete confidence of the army, and no 
other French politician at present com- 
mands such wide popular support, or is 
equally capable of keeping political fac- 
tions under control. 


idea with enthusiasm and developed a 
corollary technique: the actual transport 
of troops in planes. In this manner some 
thousands of men were landed from the 
air during the occupation of Vienna in 
March 1938. 

In the Polish war, however, the German 
Army never used its parachute units on a 
large scale. The Poles said they had caught 
some men dropped behind the lines to 
disrupt communications, but the Reich, 
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claiming that they were soldiers who had 
bailed out of damaged planes, formally 
protested against their execution as spies. 


The New Spain 


Franco Is Rebuilding Nation; 
Hopes for Neutrality Profit 





Since the reign of Philip II in the six- 
teenth century, Spanish kings have been 
buried in the somber battleship-gray pal- 
ace-monastery at El Escorial, 3,370 feet up 
in the wild Guadarrama Mourtains north- 
west of Madrid. 

Today Spain no longer has a crowned 
head, but El Escorial is still its Pantheon. 
Last week it became a national shrine of 
the new Fascist Spain: José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, founder of the Spanish Falange 
and son of the late dictator Miguel Primo 
de Rivera, joined El Escorial’s illustrious 
dead. 

Picked groups of Falangists, wearing 
their blue shirts and red berets, had shoul- 
dered young Primo de Rivera’s 800-pound 
coffin halfway across Spain in a ten-day, 
284-mile funeral march from Alicante on 
the Mediterranean—the place where he 
was executed on Nov. 20, 1936, by a Re- 
publican firing squad. At El Escorial 150,- 
000 Falangists met the procession. General- 
issimo Francisco Franco delivered the fu- 
neral oration. German and Italian military 
missions attended the funeral, and Musso- 
lini sent a bronze wreath. 

Few Spanish kings ever received a more 
ceremonious burial than the Falangists 
gave their leader. However, his coffin was 
not placed in the royal crypt, where the 
only remaining niche is the one reserved 
for Alfonzo, who may be buried there even 
if he doesn’t return to the throne. Instead, 
Primo de Rivera was buried in the center 
of the church which is over the royal crypt. 


Caudillo 

The outbreak of war in Europe crowded 
Spain out of the top place in world news 
which it had held during the 33 months of 
civil war. But Franco has had his hands 
full with two big problems: keeping Spain 
neutral in the European war and rebuild- 
ing his country. In addition to that—and 
connected with both these problems—has 
been the question of new economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

Last spring, as his own war ended, 
Franco signed the Anti-Comintern Pact 
with Germany, Italy, Japan, and Hun- 
gary. Marshall Henri Philippe Pétain—the 
hero of Verdun in 1916, now 83 years old, 
who was sent as France’s first Ambassador 
to Franco—was said to have reported to 
the Quai d’Orsay that Spain was com- 
pletely under the thumb of the Axis 
Powers 

But Spain, like Italy and Japan and 


Hungary, was profoundly shocked by the 
German-Soviet deal and subsequent in- 
vasion of Poland. As the Caudillo (chief) 
of a Catholic country, Franco appealed to 
the democracies to “do all possible to avoid 
the disappearance of Poland.” The Reich’s 
clash with the Vatican also lost Germany 
many friends in Spain. And if the pro- 
Axis Ramon Serrano Sufier, Franco’s 
brother-in-law, remained as Minister of the 
Interior, his influence was offset by the 
appointment of Col. Juan Beigbeder as 
Foreign Minister. For Beigbeder had been 
a pupil of the French Marshal Louis Lyau- 
tey in Moroccan colonial administration, 
and he is opposed to a subservient policy 
toward the Rome-Berlin alliance. 

On Sept. 4 the Generalissimo signed a 
decree ordering Spaniards to observe 
“strictest neutrality” in the war. Then he 
stopped Spanish ships from trading with 


y ote 


the warring powers and gave belligerent 
ships 24 hours’ notice to clear out o, he 
interned. And he ordered all German civil 
ians to leave territory along the Freng, 
border. 

Nevertheless, Spanish newspapers oul 
tinued to be pro-German and anti-Allej 
in their war news. This was disturbing t, 
the Allies, and in October Lord Lloyd 
head of the British Council propagand, 
organization, went to Spain to try 4 
counteract that trend. Apparently he wo 
his point. On Oct. 29—two days after his 
return—a new Spanish decree ruled tha 
newspapers must stop printing Germa 
propaganda. 


Reconstruction 

These precautions to assure neutrality 
showed clearly enough that Spain, barely 
convalescent after its own civil war, wa 
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anxious not to risk being involved in 
another—and bigger—conflict. Instead, the 
Caudillo and his aides determined to con- 
centrate on Spain’s ten-year plan for re- 
construction—a billion-dollar job. Rebuilt 
cities and towns already have begun to 
rise phoenix-like from the ashes of war. 

Bridges, railroads, and highways are be- 
ing rebuilt. Work has started on a plan to 
make Vigo the chief seaport of the country, 
with the hope that it also will replace 
Lisbon, Portugal, as the European ter- 
minus for transatlantic flying. And Franco 
has amnestied all former Republican ene- 
mies who had received sentences of less 
than six years’ penal servitude. 

Money is badly needed. Knowing this, 
the democracies tried to woo Franco with 
a $100,000,000 loan almost as soon as the 
last shot was fired in the civil war. But 
because he was determined to keep Spain 
independent, the deal never went through. 
An internal loan of 2,000,000,000 pesetas 
has been floated, and others are expected. 

Agriculture. production has not yet re- 
covered from the war, and this has caused 
a food shortage. Moreover, reconstruction 
urgently requires raw materials, and this 
has made Spain especially anxious to re- 
vive its foreign trade. The Allies and neu- 
tral nations are the only cash customers 
for Spanish exports, just as they alone can 
supply Spain’s vital needs in wheat, cot- 
ton, rubber, and oil. Consequently, the 
attitude has been receptive toward a six- 
man British mission which has been in 
Spain for some weeks dickering for a trade 
agreement, and French and American rep- 
resentatives are also bidding in Spanish 
markets. For, if Spain profited enormously 
by staying out of the World War, this 
time it needs even more to get all the 
profits possible from neutrality in order to 
heal the wounds of its own struggle. 





‘Activity: Nil’ 

King George VI crossed the Channel on 
Dec. 4 and, with Viscount Gort, the com- 
mander-in-chief, drove directly to the 
front for his first visit to the B.E.F. He 
even got a taste of the real atmosphere of 
this war on the way over, crossing during 
a storm of the kind which had paralyzed 
military activity. 

All over the front the worst autumn in 
years had given way to a winter that 
promised to be even more miserable for 
the men and more difficult for military 
operations. 

In the French lines, fathers of more than 
two children were released and sent home 
to their families. Only one bit of action 
broke the inactivity. A German company 
staged an intense attack on French out- 
posts while West Wall artillery laid down 
a smoke barrage just in back of the French. 
Having observed the effect of this tactical 
innovation, the Germans withdrew. And as 
the icy rain poured down, even the air 
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forces, hitherto the most active arm, rested 
their wings. A French Air Force communi- 
qué reported: “Activity: Nil.” Next day 
the Germans admitted that “extremely bad 
weather” had forced four flying boats to 
make emergency landings and return to 
the Reich. 


Sea War: Round 2 


British Blockade on Exports 
Deepens Dilemma of Neutrals 





The mercantile marine of Great Britain 
and the dominions in June 1914 was made 
up of 10,123 steam and motor ships total- 
ing 20,515,000 tons. In June of this year 
the number of ships had shrunk to 8,977 
but the total tonnage was up to 21,002,000. 

For peacetime purposes this change only 
reflected the prestige building of great lux- 
ury liners and the general tendency to re- 
place several worn-out little ships with one 
larger vessel. But from the wartime angle 
of the Germans the aspect is different: each 
torpedo, mine, or shell that finds its mark 
gets a bigger return on the money.* 

Germany’s war at sea took its highest 
toll in the ten-days from Nov. 18 to Nov. 
28, sinking—according to British figures— 
seventeen British ships totaling 37,564 
tons, two French ships totaling 2,978 tons, 
and eleven neutral vessels for a total of 
58,199 tons. Out of these 30 ships, five 
were torpedoed by submarines, six were 
sunk by submarine gunfire, and two by un- 





*The estimated cost of a submarine torpedo 
is $10,000; of a mine, from about $350 up, and 
of a shell, about $25. 
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Britain sees Hitler at the crossroads 


known causes; all the remaining seventeen 
were victims of the magnetic mines laid 
by airplane and submarine, the greatest 
innovation of the war so far (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 4). 

Last week, and at the start of this 
week, however, the reports of sinkings de- 
clined sharply: from Nov. 28 to Dec. 5, 
eight British ships of 37,139 tons, one 
French of 9,331 tons, and five neutral of 
19,395 tons. 


The Squeeze 

Unless Britain decides to risk its fleet 
in an effort to force an entrance into the 
Baltic, there are but two ways to strike 
directly at Germany’s sea weapons. One is 
the submarine patrol—which claims to 
have sunk at least half of Germany’s 70 
or more submarines—and the other is to 
make air raids on naval bases. The fifth 
such raid since the war started was made 
on Dec. 3, when British bombers swooped 
down on Helgoland Island and claimed 
a direct hit on one cruiser. 

Such spectacular feats, however, have 
been less important than the struggle of 
blockade and counterblockade. And in 
this, one of the main efforts has been di- 
rected not at the enemy but at the slow 
squeeze of the neutrals. 

Britain’s blockade of German exports as 
well as imports begins this week, when any 
neutral vessel caught with goods aboard 
of more than 25 per cent German material 
or workmanship may be escorted into an 
Allied port and made to unload. According 
to a French estimate, the blockade of ex- 
ports could deprive Germany of $450,000,- 
000 in commerce annually—trade that is 
more important even than the figure in- 
dicates, since it would give Germany cash 

















Pp ropaganda: German newspapers published the 
picture (left) of a food queue in Posen, once Polish. 
When the same picture passed through the British 






censor it reached New York with the ‘Public Welfar’ 
sign in the middle blotted out (right) and the caption 
read: ‘Lining Up for Food in Starving Germany.’ 
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to buy from Central Europe and Russia. 

But whatever the export blockade costs 
Germany in commerce, it also is certain to 
cost the Allies heavily in diplomatic strain. 
Already Italy, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark—all big carriers of 
German goods—have protested diplomati- 
cally. Japan, needing German war mate- 
rials for use in China, last week threatened 
in reprisal to seize Allied cargoes in Far 
Eastern waters; and on Dec. 1 Nazi news- 
papers declared that if the blockade of 
German exports went into effect, then ships 
carrying British exports also would “come 
under U-boat fire.” 

Significance---- 

So far the war at sea has provided the 
only real activity west of the Rhine; yet 
as a struggle for economic mastery even 
that is just beginning to enter a serious 
stage. For both the German mine warfare 
and the British export blockade, started in 
reprisal against the mines, are primarily 
weapons to bring pressure on neutrals. 

What this neutral shipping does is of 
importance for a different reason to each 
side: to the Allies, because without block- 
ade control of the neutrals they cannot de- 
prive Germany of the foreign exchange to 
buy from countries the blockade cannot 
reach; and to Germany, because of the 
damage it can do Britain by frightening 
neutrals away from British ports. Accord- 
ing to German calculations, the British 
merchant marine alone cannot provide as 
much as half the 60,000,000 import tons 
annually which Britain needs to survive. 

The future will determine the reaction 
of the neutrals to the export blockade; but 
Britain admitted last week that the mine 
laying had been a least a temporary suc- 
cess for Germany. According to News- 
wEEK’s London correspondent, it was 
conceded there that only part of the drop 
in losses over the preceding week could 


be attributed to the intensive mine sweep- 
ing and measures to drive mine-laying U- 
boats and planes out of British waters; a 
great part of the decrease also was due to 
the fact that neutral shipping was afraid 
to venture into areas that might be sown. 

It was too early for either side to say 
how decisive the magnetic mine and the 
sowing by plane might be. Yet even in the 
British estimate this surprise weapon, plus 
German propaganda pressure on the neu- 
trals, had been successful out of proportion 
to the sea forces at Germany’s disposal. 
U-boats and mines had done nothing to 
shake the complete Allied mastery over the 
English Channel, but they had kept con- 
trol of the North Sea and Atlantic ship- 
ping lanes in dispute. 





Side Lights of the War 


One of the four existing copies of Magna 
Charta joined the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Constitution in the Library of 
Congress at Washington on Nov. 28. The 
Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador, 
entrusted the thirteenth-century Latin 
document to Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
brarian of Congress, for the duration of 
the war. It had been in the British Pa- 
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vilion at the New York World’s Fair, 


q William Hughes, sailor on the British 
steamship Uskmouth, which was sunk by 
a submarine off the coast of Spain Noy, 
28, arrived at an English port on Nov. 3) 
after 25 hours in an open lifeboat. That 
night he went for a walk in the blackout, 
stepped off a sea wall into the harbor, and 
was drowned. 


{ Music lovers learned last week that 
Jean Sibelius, Finnish composer, was safe 
in his forest home in the suburb of Tusula, 
outside Helsingfors. He had gone to the 
capital to live on Nov. 2 “in order to be 
with my people in time of stress,” and 
earlier reports said he was injured in a 
Bolshevik air raid. 


{ Jadwiga Jedrzejowska, Polish tennis 
player who ranks sixth among women, 
was found waiting on tables last week in 
a Warsaw restaurant. Among others jug- 
gling dishes in the same restaurant are 
Ignacy Toczynski, Davis Cup tennis play- 
er, Janusz Kusocinski, distance runner, 
and Mme. Maria Kwasniewska, Olympic 
javelin thrower. 


“To avoid the congestion and confusion 
that would be caused throughout Britain 
if all evacuated children and their parents 
tried to get together on Christmas and 
New Year’s, the cheap railway tickets dis- 
tributed to parents for once-a-month 
visits with their children will not be good 
on Dec. 24 and Dec. 31. 


{ Scotland, land of 8,000,000 sheep, has 
a plan to offset the rationing of bacon, 
which is scheduled to begin after Christ- 
mas: E. A. Macquisten, M. P. for Argyll 
suggested in the House of Commons that 
cured mutton should be used as a sub 
stitute. It could be called “macon,” he 
said, and any farmer’s wife in Perthshire 
would be glad to show the Ministry d 


Food how to cure it. 
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Marlene in Hoss Opera: 
Pestry Rides Again’ Puts On 
a Lively Two-Gun Show 


M-G-M executives gave Greta Garbo a 
new lease on screen life when they trans- 
formed the lady of sorrows into the gig- 
gling commissar of “Ninotchka.” Currently 
Marlene Dietrich tries a similar antidote 
for the box-office blues by “letting her- 
self go with James Stewart”—as the ad- 
yertisements phrase it—in Universal's 
Destry Rives Acain. Whether or not the 
cure is permanent, this cowboy comedy- 
drama packs enough action and gusty hu- 
mor to satisfy the most crotchety of movie- 
goers. 

In switching from clotheshorse to horse 
opera in mid-career, the Berlin-born actress 
merely returns to the tough and painted, 
husky-throated femme fatale that first 
brought her screen popularity in “The Blue 
Angel” (1932). It is more of a departure 
for James Stewart, fresh from his sena- 
torial chores in “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington,” to impersonate Tom Destry, the 
gangling deputy sheriff recruited to bring 
a taste of law and order to a wild and wool- 
ly frontier town. 

Both give excellent accounts of them- 
selves under the shrewd supervision of 
Joseph Pasternak, who, as arbiter of Dean- 


James Stewart and Marlene Dietrich mizing it up in ‘Destry Rides Again’ 


na Durbin’s progress from childhood to 
adolescence, should have found himself 
something of a stranger in the two-gun 
country. Stewart brings humor and sound 
characterization to a boots-and-saddle var- 
iation of a typical Stewart role—the ap- 
parently easy-going softy who turns hard 
when it will do the most good; the Dietrich 
of the dangling cigarette, the silken legs, 
and the throaty singing of Frederick Hol- 
lander’s songs is vividly effective as 
Frenchy, the painted songbird and gyp 
artist of Bottle Neck’s toughest dive. 

But the costars by no means leave their 
fine supporting cast in the lurch—particu- 
larly Charles Winninger as the town drunk 
who was made sheriff for a laugh, Samuel 
Hinds as a crooked mayor, Brian Don- 
levy as Bottle Neck’s hardest hombre, 
and Mischa Auer as a henpecked Russian 
cowboy. 

In themselves the melodramatics of Max 
Brand’s story are frankly old sombrero, but 
whether George Marshall, director, is sub- 
jecting his actors to a barrage of bullets, 
flying fists, or pungent comedy lines, he 
keeps his tongue in his cheek and “Destry 
Rides Again” at a fast clip. Augmenting 
the horse opera’s customary masculine 
mayhem is a girlish roughhouse (Dietrich 
vs. Una Merkel) that is probably the 
screen’s top in feminine fisticuffs, and a cli- 
max that finds several hundred wives and 
mothers belaboring Bottle Neck’s bad men 
into better behavior. 
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Joan Bennett’s Rebellion 


Hollywood was chuckling last week at a 
feud between Joan Bennett and the Hal 
Roach Studios over the ballyhoo that 
introduced the star’s most recent film— 
Roach’s “The Housekeeper’s Daughter” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30). 

In publicizing this entertaining but 
otherwise innocuous slapstick farce, the 
studio’s advertising department surrounded 
a svelte, seductive photograph of Joan 
Bennett with assorted exclamatory in- 
nuendoes such as: “Five men tried to keep 
house with “The Housekeeper’s Daughter’,” 
and verse like this: 


Hilda didn’t know a pot from a pan 
But what she couldn’t do with a man! 


She couldn’t cook or sew, it’s a cinch 
She did her best work in a clinch! 


Ignoring its shortcomings as poetry, 
Miss Bennett maintained that the ad- 
vertising was suggestive and protested to 
the Hays office. But that organization, 
which had previously approved the cam- 
paign, replied politely and did nothing 
else. The actress then threatened to sue 
the producer, who appealed to Walter 
Wanger, fellow producer in the United 
Artists organization. Wanger, who has 
Miss Bennett under contract, dismissed 
the matter as none of his business. 

Roach stood pat. The advertising bards 
continued their boisterous wooing of the 
muse: 


Five men ran after the Housekeeper’s 
Daughter 

Who did things to them she hadn’t 
oughter. 


She couldn’t keep house! She couldn’t 
cook! 

But what she knew about men would 
fill a book! 


Then, in the first instance known of a 
star waging war against her own vehicle, 
Miss Bennett sent letters to women’s clubs 
throughout the country, asking them to 
boycott the film. Branding its exploitation 
as “of a distasteful and undignified na- 
ture,” the actress pointed out that a film 
star is not consulted in the compilation of 
movie exploitation material and concluded: 
“As a matter of fairness, therefore, I ap- 
peal to you for such consideration as will 
tend to cause your community to take a 
just view of the circumstances.” 

Roach has asked the Screen Actors 
Guild to discipline the sensitive star, and 
the actors are “studying the situation.” 
Meanwhile, producers on other lots are 
not enjoying the feud, which doesn’t ap- 
pear as much a publicity stunt as it did at 
first. For years they have been combatting 
censure from churches and women’s clubs, 
and they are afraid this storm-in-a-studio 
may stir up a reaction. Recently the film 
makers have been taking careful but 
calculated steps toward achieving spicier 
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THEATER WEEK 





Ih Key Larco, his latest play, 
Maxwell Anderson is again found throw- 
ing dramatic forward passes to his blank 
verse and failing to complete them. 
Some of his rhythmic prose is, as here- 
tofore, sufficiently meritorious but when 
he tries to put it into the necessary 
dramatic motion he misses, and the 
final result is a stage exhibit that falls 
many yards short of its goal. 

Three weeks ago, in “Thunder Rock,” 
Robert Ardrey gave us a protagonist 
who redeemed himself and his cynical 
doubts about humanity by offering him- 
self to humanity’s ills. Two weeks ago, 
in “The World We Make,” Sidney 
Kingsley gave us one who redeemed 
herself and her cynical doubts by offer- 
ing herself to a share in those ills. Now 
Mr. Anderson gives us one who re- 
deems himself and his skepticism by 
pursuing the same, if somewhat more 
mortal, technique. Although Mr. An- 
derson’s evangel is unquestionably su- 
perior to the other two, it is nonetheless 
almost equally unsatisfactory. His mu- 
sical blank verse gives off the impres- 
sion of being employed as a time-killing 
substitute for a dramatic action which 
evades his powers of invention, and one 
leaves the theater viewing him much 
in the light of Ben Hecht’s hero in “To 
Quito and Back” who went into the 
hills to conquer the enemy armed only 
with a mandolin. It takes more than the 
mandolin of blank verse to conquer the 
sizable theme against which Mr. An- 
derson has posed himself. 

Beginning with a prologue, laid on a 
hilltop in revolution-torn Spain, where- 
in his protagonist deserts his machine- 
gun squad after a half-hour disquisition 
on the futility of self-sacrifice, and pro- 
ceeding for the next two hours with 
continued harangues on the same sub- 
ject briefly interrupted only by some 
old-time gambler and pistol melodrama, 
the drama amounts in basic sum to lit- 
tle more than a protracted sermon with 
Bingo as a side inducement. The com- 
pany headed by the retrieved movie 
actor, Paul Muni, includes Frederic 
Tozere, Ralph Theodore, and Uta Ha- 
gen, and is generally more than suffi- 
cient unto the occasion. 


Ethel Barrymore’s new vehicle, Farm 
or Turee Ecuogs, is the child of one 
Langley, currently in artistic practice 
on the Metro lot in Hollywood. Miss 
Barrymore not only acts the leading 


Largo and Allegro 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


role but serves as an acute critic of the 
evening by kidding both the role and 
pretty much the play in general. In the 
part of the old grandmother of an evil- 
beset household on the South African 
veldt, which if acted straight would 
doubtless make the box-office look like 
“Aries Is Rising” on a lay-off week, she 
sits to one side in a tall chair for the 
greater portion of the doings and, like 
a Monte Woolley in woman’s dress, so 
tricks the readings of her overly acri- 
monious lines that she converts immi- 
nent yawns into antidotal chuckles. 

The play is dreadful claptrap involv- 
ing such antiquated wham as the rustic 
youth eyed lasciviously by the urban 
siren, the son who threatens to brain 
his tyrant father when the latter moves 
to lay’ rough hands on his mother, the 
mutterings about the doom that is pre- 
destined to fall upon the house, the 
ominous howling of the wind without, 
the spooky opening of a door pulled by 
an invisible wire, and similar 10-20-30 
delicatessen. It suffers further, if there 
is any room left for suffering, from 
the conventional playwriting convic- 
tion that all human beings over seventy 
(Miss Barrymore’s grandmother is 
ninety-seven) constantly repeat them- 
selves and never make an observation 
without reiterating it at least three 
times. For good depressing measu.e 
there are also the following items: the 
innocent young girl (she has carried 
her heavy bags all the way from the 
distant railroad station) who arrives 
in the remote house just as the doom is 
getting more doomful; the agent of the 
land-grabbers who pretends his auto- 
mobile has broken down by way of 
staying the night in the house; the mur- 
der of the tyrant father by a covert 
cutting of his horse’s saddle girth; and 
the old shotgun significantly planted 
next to the fireplace and periodically 
and significantly fingered against the 
eleven o’clock dénouement. 


Swinewn’ THe Dream, a jive para- 
phrase of the Avonian’s “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” I however take 
pleasure in introducing to your $2.20. 
The dancing is pretty grand; the com- 
pany is oke; the stage looks simply 
swell; and on the whole it’s a bargain 
at the price. It might, true enough, 
benefit by some drastic cutting, but so, 
for that matter, might “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” itself. 
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Ethel Barrymore: she’s hard-boiled 
and 97 in ‘Farm of Three Echoes’ 


action and dialogue in their products, and 
this type of censorship from within, they 
fear, might check their industry with 
another puritanical rein. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 


Jor anp Erset Turp Cat on THe 
Preswent (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : This 
is an oversentimental, implausible, but 
frequently amusing adaptation of Damon 
Runyon’s story of a Brooklyn couple who 
call on the President (Lewis Stone) to 
plead a friend’s cause and stay for dinner 
at the White House after helping out with 
middle-class advice on an international 
crisis. Ann Sothern, William Gargan, Wal- 
ter Brennan, Marsha Hunt. 


Tue Bic Guy (Universal): A well-act- 
ed story involving Jackie Cooper as a 
young mechanic wrongly sentenced to 
death for murder, and Victe: McLaglen 
as a prison warden who has reasons for 
withholding the evidence that can clear 
the boy, adds an interesting twist to the 
standard excitement of Class B prison 
dramas. Ona Munson, Peggy Moran, Ed 
Brophy, Jonathan Hale. 


Tue Secret or Dr. Kuvpare (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): In the third chapter 
of this interesting and competently acted 
series, young Kildare (Lew Ayres) pro- 
tégé of irascible old Dr. Gillespie (Lionel 
Barrymore), forces his overworked su- 
perior into taking a vacation by deserting 
him for a wealthy patient. Helen Gilbert, 
Laraine Day, Samuel S. Hinds, Emma 
Dunn, Lionel! Atwill. 
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It’s optional on al Olds models for 1940} 4% : 

—the Sixty, Seventy and Custom 8 Cruiser ‘a ns 

—at an extra cost of only $57. Visit your < dw | Z 
Oldsmobile dealer and try it—it’s a thrill! Pen + 
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I Progress 


S Meal 10d m 


HROUGHOUT the whole line 

of General Motors new cars 
of 1940 the touch of progress is 
everywhere apparent. 


It is seen in the smart new styling, 
in the stauncher, larger, quieter 
bodies, in the richer appointments, 
in the greater room and in luxury 
of finish. 


It is seen also in the way these new 
cars handle and perform — in the 
smoother, more efficient engines, in 
the easier and more convenient 
controls, in the several features that 
insure greater utility. 


You will want to see the special and 
entirely new model, available this 
year in several GM lines—the latest 
word, in both styling and equipment. 


While these developments 
indicate progress, they do 
something more—they faith- 
fully reflect other values in 


General Motors cars that are trace- 
able to the resourcefulness and 
authority of General Motors engi- 
neering. 


Typical of these values are such 
things as the Unisteel Turret Top 
Body by Fisher, Safety Plate Glass 
in all window openings, Knee-Ac- 
tion, improved hydraulic brakes. 
Even the kind and quality of metals 
used reflect the superior merit built 
into these automobiles. 


Thus the value of General Motors 
cars in 1940 is plain to see. But value 
is relative. It necessarily involves the 
price you pay and what that price in- 
cludes. The full delivered prices of 
General Motors cars are clearly shown 

n “‘plainview’’ price tags that list 
every item incident to the transaction. 


Thus you see the value. Thus 
you see the price. Theresultis 
bound to bea clearer picture 
of the greater value in these 
General Motors cars of 1940. 


(FENERAL Motors 





Look at the 1949 Cars offered by Gen- 
eral Motors dealers and Yu will find in 
every detail of engineering and ap- 
Pointment Plain evidence of their out. 
Standing Value, 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
Makers of the 
World-Famous Beer.. 























It doesn’t satter how long it lasts, 
or where it is, but how well it relaxes 
and remakes you...inspires a fresh 
point of view. When hard work and 
cares have had their full share of your 
day, take your daily vacation... time 
for your family ... time for your hob- 
bies or interchange of ideas with under- 


standing companions. 


Live Life... Every golden minute of it... Enjoy Budweiser ..Every golden dhop of it 


Budweiser 


Then each day offers precious moments 
that lend lustre to life. You owe these 
moments—daily—to yourself. 
*k * * 

It is in your hours of recreation that 
Budweiser will preve a welcome com- 
panion. Would you like to know why? 
You'll find the answer in every bottle 


of Budweiser . . . everywhere. 





TRAOE MARK REG. VU. BS. PAT. OFF. 
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WE MAKE THIS BIRDSEED TEST: All is not barley 
in a barley harvest. Seeds of other plants are gathered 
with the grain—but ingenious separators in the Home 
of Budweiser remove them... every one. Then the 
barley is tested for sprouting. Result, pure bariey, 
pure malt, pure Budweiser. 


YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will want 


Bg OS flavor thereafter. 
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Waggish Walton Wins Debut 
for Opus While He’s at War 


Last spring a _ conventional-looking 
youngish Englishman, blond of hair and 
gray of eye, paid his first visit to America. 
A popular member of the esthetic Blooms- 
bury group in London, the visitor looked 
as if he might enjoy a good game of crick- 
et (as he does) after idling away an easy 
day in some smart banking house (as he 
doesn’t). His appearance belied his age, 
37. It also belied his profession, no less 
than his position as the dominant figure 
among the younger group of England’s 
composers. For the visitor was William 
Turner Walton—a musician of waggish 
pen and somewhat daring musical man- 
ners which have often ribbed the tradi- 
tion that British composers and their 
works are stodgy. 

Walton had come over to visit Jascha 
Heifetz, bringing with him the uncomplet- 
ed score of a concerto he was writing for 
the virtuoso. A few weeks later, with the 
score completed at Heifetz’ farm in Con- 
necticut, Walton went home, planning to 
return for the premiére of his latest opus. 
Fate interfered with that plan, for now 
Walton is driving an ambulance in London 
and expecting a call to the front at any 
time. But his work goes on, for this week, 
in Cleveland, Walton’s composition is get- 
ting its world premiére from Heifetz, Artur 
Rodzinski, and the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The Walton concerto—his first for vio- 
lin, in three movements—aroused expect- 
ancy because the composer’s previous 
works have drawn much attention both 
here and abroad, and poked plenty of ribs. 
His first symphony, highly praised in Eng- 
land, didn’t go so well on this side of the 
water; when it was played in 1936 by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, some 200 listeners 
walked out of the Academy of Music in 
protest against too many Left-wing effects 
in the harmonies. 

Walton’s choral work “Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” however, won critical approval, 
while his orchestral suite “Facade” has 
drawn plenty of admiring chuckles. First 
performed in London in 1926, “Facade” as 
originally given was accompanied by or 
was the accompaniment of—depending on 
the point of view—nonsense verses by the 
English poet Edith Sitwell. From a big 
face, half pink and half white, painted on 
the curtain, protruded a megaphone, 
through which Miss Sitwell and Constant 
Lambert recited the poems, of such vein 
as this: 


Or the sound of the onycha 
When the phoca has the pica 
In the palace of the Queen Chineel 


Or perhaps (to.a parody of the “William 
Tell” overture), the “Swiss Jodelling 
Song,” thus: 
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Man must say farewell 
To parents now, 

And to William Tell, 
And Mrs. Cow. 


How the public would take Walton’s 
latest effort was any man’s guess last 
week, but two men already had formed 
their own opinions. Heifetz is enthusiastic; 
Walton calls it “as good as anything I’ve 
done.” 


€ Although Tchaikovsky’s only violin con- 
certo has been performed repeatedly in 
this country, it will paradoxically enjoy 
something resembling an American pre- 
miére this week when Fritz Kreisler plays 
the work with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony—his first appearance 
with that orchestra in seventeen years. 
The paradox results from the fact that the 
Austrian violinist (now a French citizen) 
has revised Tchaikovsky’s 61-year-old 
composition extensively. 

By shortening the first movement, 
lengthening the cadenza, and retouching 
the instrumentation, Kreisler has tried a 
streamlining experiment: “I don’t want it 
said that I have rewritten the concerto,” 
he explains. “My task was to make this 
concerto more playable.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Cuopin—Waltzes. (Edward Kilenyi. 
Five 12-inch Columbia records in album, 
$7.50.) The Philadelphia-born Hungarian 
pianist, already known for other Chopin 
recordings, gives a spirited reading of four- 
teen of the seventeen creations that Hune- 
ker called “dances of the soul, not the 
body.” 


PapEREWskiI—Piano concerto, A minor. 
(Jesis Maria Sanroma, Boston “Pops” or- 
chestra under Arthur Fiedler. Four 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $8.) A first re- 
cording, under the composer’s supervision, 
of the Polish pianist’s early, warmly ro- 
mantic, and only concerto—a work in 
which he made his American debut. 


Srrauss—Ein Heldenleben. (Eugene Or- 
mandy and Philadelphia Orchestra. Five 
12-inch Victor records in album, $10.) In 
the decade 1888-1898, before he went in 
for operas, Strauss composed eight sym- 
phonic poems. This, the last of the group, 
is dedicated to Willem Mengelberg, whose 
recording of the work dated back some 
years and hence lacked the resounding glit- 
ter of modern high fidelity. 


Stouts, stylish and unstylish, are offered 
a set of streamlining exercises by a well- 
known lecturer on body building, Wanda 
Bowman-Wilson. The course, promising to 
reduce the bumps and bulges, is designed 
for girls from 10 to women of 65. There is 
no music—just straight exercise business. 
(Four 10-inch Victor green label records 
with chart and booklet, $5.) 










Three meals a day 
for a total of 90¢. 


ON THE JZ UNION PACIFIC 


AZ 





You can travel economically 
and comfortably between 
Chicago and Los Angeles or 
San Francisco on the famous 
Challengers. You save on rail 
fare and berth charges or, at 
even less cost, you can ride in 
a modern Coach, equipped 
with deep-cushioned reclining 
chair-seats and soft night 
lights . . . Smart Lounge Car 
for Sleeping Car passengers. 
Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service. 


NION PACIFIC 
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W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 741, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information about service to 
Los Angeles — to San Francisco = or to 
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High Land Prices Start Amish 


on an Exodus to Maryland 





An Amish woman with lacquered finger- 
nails would be just about as incongruous 
as Queen Mary in slacks. For the Amish, 
followers of a seventeenth-century Swiss 
reformer named Jacob Amman, are one of 
America’s most strait-laced sects. Like their 
fathers and grandfathers before them, they 
live thriftily and dress plainly—the 
bearded men in black suits and pancake 
hats; the women in bonnets and ankle- 
length dresses. Like their forebears also, 
they farm bountiful acres in the southeast- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania. 

The farming of the Amish is efficient. 
Their horses are well groomed; their houses 
are spotless, and their barns are white- 
painted (not whitewashed). Their farm- 
ing is also farsighted, for every father 
must “land” his sons—give them farms 
and houses when they marry—hence con- 
siders it his duty to keep the soil rich by 
rotating crops. 

Nevertheless, Lancaster County farm- 
ers a few months ago began worrying about 
the future. In the first place, the pro- 
ductivity of Amish agriculture had boosted 
land values as high as $500 an acre. Sec- 
ondly, Amish families are prolific. (One 
Lancaster patriarch, not exceptional, has 
eight children, 80 grandchildren, and so 
many great-grandchildren that he has lost 
count.) All of which meant that “land- 
ing” sons was becoming more and more 
difficult. 

Last July Earle Kiefer, a Chicago “ac- 
commodator” who had already promoted 
colonizations in Texas and New Mexico, 
heard about the Amish problem. He 
promptly went to Lancaster, set up an of- 
fice, and began “accommodating.” He told 
the farmers he knew just the place for 
them—a spread of farmland 130 miles 
away in St. Marys County, Md. And 
John F. Stoltzfus, one of many Amish of 
that name (Newsweek, Nov. 20), pastor 


Lancaster Newspapers, Inc. 


. . are leaving their costly farm land for poorer but cheaper acreage in Maryla 








in the town of Bird in Hand, listened. 

Kiefer hired cars and took Stoltzfus and 
his progeny on exploratory trips to St. 
Marys. The Amish looked over the land, 
saw it had been poorly farmed, decided 
they could restore it, and made sure there 
was plenty of timber for building. Last 
week it was disclosed that Kiefer had sold 
John F. Stoltzfus and six others on the 
idea of an exodus from the land they had 
tilled for more than 200 years. 

Three families have already sold their 
188 acres.in Lancaster for $44,000 and 
bought 1,135 acres in St. Marys for $25,- 
000. The Stoltzfuses have begun building 
barns, houses, and wells—but no churches 
(the migrants are “House Amish,” a group 
that worships in a different member’s home 
each Sunday). They’ve arranged with St. 
Marys merchants to trade by barter, which 
they prefer to cash. They expect to move 
in time for next spring’s plowing—van- 
guard of an estimated 20 per cent of Lan- 
caster’s 3,000 Amish. 


Washington Post 
Exodus: Pennsylvania’s Amish .. . 





NEWSWEEK 
—————_"[[= 
Franco vs. a Cardinal 


Almost from the moment of its birth in 
1931, the Spanish Republic found jtsej 
at loggerheads with a powerful Roma 
Catholic hierarchy—and especially with 
Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz, Archbishop 
of Toledo and, as Primate of Spain, honop. 
ary chief of the nation’s bishops. In May 
of that year, after publishing a pastor, 
letter lamenting the monarchy’s collapy. 
the prelate was called to the Vatican tp 
report on mob violence against church 
property. In June, en route back to Spain, 
he was first detained at the border, they 
officially expelled. When he wrote another 
anti-Republican pastoral from his refuge 
in a French monastery, the government 
finally demanded—and got—his resigns. 
tion. The Vatican conferred the Toledo 
See and the Spanish primacy upon Isidorm 
Cardinal Goma y Tomas. 

Last May, at the Insurgents’ victory 
parade in Madrid, Cardinal Segura, rein- 
stated in the hierarchy as Archbishop of 
Seville but not as primate, stood at the 
right side of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 

Now another Spanish Cardinal is at 
odds with a new Spanish regime. He js 
Francisco Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer, 
Archbishop of Tarragona, who stirred 
much Insurgent resentment during the 
Civil War by quitting Spain and refusing 
to sign a pastoral endorsing the Franco re- 
bellion. Some months ago the General- 
issimo demanded that the Vatican oust 
the 7l-year-old prelate. Franco cited the 
Vatican-Spanish concordat of 1851, which 
allied church and state and gave the 
Spanish King the right to appoint bishops 
—and, by implication, to remove them. 
To this the Vatican retorted that the con- 
cordat had died along with the monarchy 
and would not be revived. 

Last week it was disclosed that a com- 
promise had been reached. To please 
Franco, Cardinal Vidal will stay out of 
Spain, living at his Italian home in Lucea. 
But he will keep his see, remaining Arcb- 
bishop of Tarragona in absentia. 











——— 
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Tops of the Top: Gridiron 
Aces of the U.S. as Revealed 
in Survey of Experts 


To arrive at a Super All-American team 
of 1939—an All-American of All-Ameri- 
cans—NEWSWEEK surveyed polls conduct- 
ed by news services and newspapers and 
obtained the selections of prominent foot- 
ball-wise men throughout the nation. The 
following players, chosen for the Super 
team, represent the consensus of 1,246 
sport writers, 504 coaches, and 300 scouts 
—2,050 authorities in all: 


Ken Kavanauenu (Louisiana State) — 
end. Weight, 210. Height, 6 feet 3. Age, 
92. Home town: Little Rock, Ark. De- 
fensively and offensively, he played his 
position soundly throughout the season. 
Against Holy Cross, he put on one of the 
great shows of 1939, scoring four touch- 
downs. He galloped to three of the touch- 
downs after catching passes thrown by his 
own team and bagged the fourth by inter- 
cepting a Crusader heave and racing 80 
yards. Kavanaugh says his plans after 
graduation next June are up in. the air, 
but he batted .341 for L.S.U.’s baseball 
team, winners of the sectional champion- 
ship last June, and will probably wind up 
in either a pro-baseball or pro-football uni- 
form. 


Harry Stetxta (Army) —tackle. Weight, 
220. Height, 5 feet 11. Age, 23. Home 
town: Kankakee, Il]. Newsweex’s only 
All-American whose team had a sorry sea- 
son (Army failed to win one major vic- 
tory). In his ferocious-looking mask, worn 
ito protect a tender nose, Army’s captain 
jwas easy to watch throughout the season— 
‘and well worth watching. He seemed to 
make half the tackles in the Columbia 
'game and was the outstanding lineman on 
the field in the game with Notre Dame. 
Off the gridiron, Stella plays for Army’s 
baseball team and is heavyweight boxing 
champion at the Point. He specializes in 
engineering and will probably elect that 
branch of the service when he graduates 
as a second lieutenant next June. 


Harry Samira (Southern California) — 
guard, Weight, 216. Height, 5 feet 11. Age, 





Super All-American Football Team 


Wide World International 


Haman 


Suffridge 








Wide World 


Cafego 











Wide World 
Harmon 


Kinnick 


21. Home town: Ontario, Calif. Selected 
on Newsweex’s Super All-American for 
the second year in a row. Vicious blocker, 
most brilliant when he cleared the way for 
a Lansdell touchdown against Notre 
Dame. In the games with Stanford and 
Notre Dame, he caught men, on apparent 
touchdown runs, from behind. Smith plans 
to play pro football for a season or two, 
but ultimately hopes for a teaching job 
combining speech, in which he majored 
at U.S.C., and coaching. 


Joun Haman (Northwestern) —center. 
Weight, 205. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 21. 
Home town: Naperville, Ill. A keen diag- 
nostician of enemy plays, he was rarely 
drawn out of position. Rivals rated him the 
best line backer to come out of the Big 
Ten for many years. In the fraternity in- 
tramural soft-ball league last year, he was 
voted most valuable. Majoring in soci- 
ology, Haman hopes to do personnel work 
in some major corporation. He prefers a 
career to pro football, unless the pros make 
an unusually attractive offer. 


Bos Surrrivcge (Tennessee) —guard. 
Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet. Age, 20. Home 
town: Knoxville, Tenn. The entire Ten- 



















Wide World 
Drahos Sarkkinen 
nessee front wall (the team wasn’t scored 
on once) mowed down opponents through- 
out the season, yet Suffridge seemed to 
have a half-yard attacking start on his 
fast-charging teammates. His forte was 
knifing through and rushing the passer. 
In the open, his down-field blocking 
cleared many a path for Cafego and 
Butler. This winter, Suffridge, a bridge- 
addict junior with one more football year 
ahead of him, will undergo an operation 
on his right knee, injured in the Ala- 
bama game. 


Nick Dranos (Cornell)—tackle. 
Weight, 205. Height, 6 feet 3. Age, 20. 
Home town: Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
This Czech-descended mechanic’s son led 
the Ithacans’ high-geared interference 
throughout the fall. Opposing teams found 
his defense play as impenetrable as the 
Maginot Line. Football is only one of 
Drahos’ many interests, which include 
painting in oils, music, and classic books. 
To pay for his room, he waits table in a 
girls’ dormitory. He is a junior in the State 
College of Agriculture and during the sum- 
mer teaches CCC boys soil conservation, 
work which he intends to follow after 
another year at Cornell. 


Esco SarRKKINEN (Ohio State) — end. 
Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet 1. Age, 21. 
Home town: Fairport Harbor, Ohio. A 
regular for the first time this season, his 
specialty was hard, clean-cut tackles. Time 
and again he messed up the end sweeps of 
such stars as DeCorrevont, Christman, 
Harmon, and Van Every. The handsome 
Finn was also a great pass receiver, shining 
especially as a catcher of touchdown 
throws. He plays intramural basketball 
and has no hobbies other than loud ties 
and socks. Future plans undecided. 


Grorce Careco (Tennessee) —back. 
Weight, 170. Height, 6 feet. Age, 21. Home 
town: Scarbro, W. Va. “Bad News” Cafe- 
go was the spark plug and field general of 
the terrific Tennessee team. In carrying the 
ball, defensive blocking, kicking, and pass- 
ing, he starred on a star-studded eleven. 
He usually started games to soften up the 
opposition, rested in the second quarter, 
and returned in the third to lead the com- 
plete slaughter of the enemy. Since he has 
taken a physical-education course, his job 
preferences after graduation in June are, 
in this order: coaching football and base- 
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Super All-Americans and How They Were Picked 





FIRST TEAM 


Ends: 
Kavanaugh (Louisiana State) 
Sarkkinen (Ohio State) 


Tackles: 
Drahos (Cornell) 
Stella (Army) 


Guards: 
Smith (Southern California) 
Suffridge (Tennessee) 


Center: 
Haman (Northwestern) 


Backs: 
Kinnick (Iowa) 
Kimbrough (Texas A. & M.) 
Harmon (Michigan) 
Cafego (Tennessee) 


News. 


(the East) . 


The foregoing selections are the composite choice of: 

879 sports editors and 50 coaches—from every city and town of football im- 
portance in the United States—pol’ed by United Press. 

A selected list of 25 experts (who sought the opinions of 200 writers, 200 coaches, 
and 100 scouts) polled by International News Service. 

100 sports departments in 48 states polled by Jimmy Powers, New York Daily 


Christy Walsh’s All-American Football Board—Pop Warner, San Jose State, 
chairman (representing the Pacific Coast) , Frank Thomas, Alabama (the South) , 
Bob Zuppke, Illinois (the Midwest), and Dr. Mal Stevens, New York University 


25 sports writers who contacted 250 coaches and 200 scouts throughout the 
country, polled by Wilbur Wood, sports editor of The New York Sun. 


SECOND TEAM 


Kerr (Notre Dame) 
Gustafson (Pennsylvania) 


McCollum (Tulane) 
Duggan (Oklahoma) 


Molinski (Tennessee) 
Brewer (Illinois) 


Schiechl (Santa Clara) 


Christman (Missouri) 
Washington (U.C.L.A.) 
McFadden (Clemson) 
Lansdell (Southern California) 


The following nationally known sports authorities: Lawton Carver, I.N.S. sports 
editor, New York City; Bill Cunningham, Boston Post; Edwin B. Dooley, New 
York Sun; Harry Ferguson, U. P. sports editor, New York City; Paul Fitzpatrick, 
Newsweek; Ted Husing, Columbia Broadcasting System; O. B. Keeler, Atlanta 
Journal; John Lardner, Newsweek; Bill Leiser, San Francisco Chroricle; Stan 
Lomax, Mutual Broadcasting System; Henry McLemore, U. P. ace sports reporter, 
New York City; Dan Parker, New York Daily Mirror; Bill Slater, Paramount 
News; Ken Smith, New York Daily Mirror; Bill Stern, National Broadcasting 
Co., and Ed Thorgersen, Movietone news. 
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ball, playing pro baseball, playing pro foot- 
ball. 


Joun Kruproven (Texas A. & M.)— 
back. Weight, 205. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 
21. Home town: Haskell, Texas. “Big 
John,” as his teammates call him, averaged 
$.5 yards each try as a ball carrier, com- 
piled a 500 per cent passing average, and 
led Southwest Conference scorers with 60 
points on ten touchdowns. Unlike most of 
this section’s star backs of recent years, he 
ran over tacklers, instead of dodging them. 
Kimbrough comes by his football skill 
naturally. Brother Frank is head coach at 
Hardin-Simmons; Brother Bill, a fullback 
star of the Aggies five years ago; Brother 
Jack, a squad man this year. After one 
more season and graduation, “Big John” 
expects to work for the United States 


soil-conservation service or join the Army. 


Tom Harmon (Michigan)— back. 
Weight, 194. Height, 6 feet. Age, 20. Home 
town: Gary, Ind. He led the nation’s rush- 
ing average per game with 102 points 
scored in eight games. The galloping Wol- 
verine scored all of Michigan’s points in 
a 27-7 win over Iowa, the only Iowa de- 
feat. Perhaps Harmon’s flashiest run was 
in the Penn game, when, in the process of 
advancing 63 yards to a touchdown, he 
covered 150 yards, being trapped, drifting 
back, and finally reversing his field. A de- 
vout follower of swing music and all ath- 
letics, Harmon, who has one more season 
at Michigan, hopes to become a sport 
broadcaster. “The pros would have to offer 
me a helluva lot of money,” he says, “to 
make me play for them.” 


Nite Kiynicx (Iowa) —back. Weight 
173. Height, 5 feet 8. Age, 21. Home town. 
Omaha, Neb. Scoring five touchdowns him, 
self, throwing eleven touchdown pasge, 
and booting eleven conversions by the olj. 
fashioned drop-kick method, this round. 
faced Christian Scientist was instrument 
in piling up 107 of Iowa’s 130 points, He 
was the vital force, making Iowa (with q 
new coach, Eddie Anderson) the surprise 
team of the season, an unsung outfit which 
lost only to Michigan. Last week Kinnick 
received two awards emblematic of the 
player of the year—the Heisman Trophy 
and the Maxwell Memorial. Scholastically 
he is eligible for Phi Beta Kappa, and he 
thinks he will study law. Eventually his 
dream is to live on a farm and have some. 
one else work it. 


The Newsweek Super All-American ¢o- 
incides at every position with the team 
voted by the United Press poll. Of the 
individuals whose opinions helped to for- 
mulate the Super team, Lawton Carver, 
International News Service Sport Editor, 
came closest to the consensus finally ar- 
rived at. Carver differed at only one posi- 
tion, preferring Gustafson of Penn as an 
end in place of Sarkkinen. The following 
experts varied from the consensus in only 
two instances: Dan Parker, Bill Leiser, 
Harry Ferguson, and Bill Cunningham. 
Farthest from the band wagon was Ted 
Husing. He picked only one player who 
made the Super Team, Stella of Army. 





Ice Follies of 1940 


Lights dimmed around the walls of Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Late arrivals in top 
hats and evening wraps hurried to their 
seats. From overhead, powerful beams 
played down on an oval sheet of ice, which 
only the night before had been scarred by 
the stop-and-go hockey feet of the Boston 
Bruins and the New York Americans. Now 
the ice had been transformed (by painting 
a design of huge modernistic musical notes 
and spraying over them a half-inch layer 
of water) into a glimmering glassy stage. 
Thus last Monday night the scene was set 
for the New York debut of the Ice Follies 
of 1940. 

From the entrances at the end of the 
arena poured a troupe of 65 costumed 
skaters—the entire cast—in a performance 
staged for the benefit of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund. The opening number 
was a dazzler: a swirling ballet of Arctic 
Fantasy, simulating the glories of the 
aurora borealis. 

There followed a gay and gleaming pro- 
gram of specialties, ensembles, and com- 
edy. Heading the male cast was the Ice 
Follies’ co-manager, Roy Shipstad, the 
human top. The leading ladies were Bess 
Ehrhardt, dark and vivacious, and the 
acrobatic Evelyn Chandler, who performed 
an Arabian cartwheel in the air without 
touching her hands to the ice. Other high 
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. perform with a crystal chorus, whose antics on the gleaming stage are kidded .. . 


spots: Heinie Brock (who eighteen years 
ago played quarterback on the Minnesota 
football team despite weight of only 114 
pounds) as a staggering drunk, and Les 
Hamilton as a clowning Miss Snow Flake. 

After completing its New York stay 
Dec. 9, the Ice Follies—traveling in its 
usual style, three Pullman cars for the cast 
and two baggage cars for the costumes— 
move to Hershey, Pa. (Dec. 12-16); Balti- 
more (Dec. 17-28); Pittsburgh (Dec. 25- 
Jan. 2); then Philadelphia, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Ottawa, Montreal, New Haven, 
Hershey, Pa., again (which can’t seem to 
get enough of i ice shows) , and Washington. 
By April, the Follies will reach the Mid- 
west and then finally move on to the Pa- 
cific Coast, hoping to match the success of 
last year’s edition of the show. Last year’s 
group skated 46 out of 52 weeks, traveled 
19,562 miles, and drew 2,000,000 custom- 
ers. It is nice steady work at good pay, the 
salary of even the chorus varying from $60 
to $75 a week, depending on the gate. 


. by Les Hamilton, comedian 


Ice-show fans, in the nation’s larger 
cities, may look forward to visits from at 
least two other skating troupes this winter. 
One is an International Revue of 37 Euro- 
peans who were rehearsing in Chicago last 
week, and the other is Sonja Henie’s 1940 
Hollywood Ice Carnival, getting under way 
in Houston, Texas, Dec. 8-16. 


Grid Communiqué No. 10 


Although neither Army nor Navy be- 
tween them had won a single major con- 
test up to the 40th meeting of the service 
teams last week, they were as big a draw- 
ing card as ever. On the eve of the Phila- 
delphia battle, speculators were selling the 
$4.40 tickets at fancy prices. Revenue 
agents attempted to squelch the racket, 
but the specs got around the law by ped- 
dling a 50-cent burlesque ticket for $10, 
then throwing in an Army-Navy paste- 
board as a “gift.” By game time, in spite 












Every mile you fly 
on UNITED'S 


MAINLINERS 
is governed 
hy this 


PLAGHT 
CODE 































I. Safety is always given first 
consideration in every operation. 


2 Flight dispatching and con- 


trol are based on complete data 
supplied by Federal Weather Ser- 
vice and United’s meteorologists. 


3B Pilots do not fly when weather 
does not conform to United’s 
standards—United’s pilots are 
paid whether they fly or not. 
4 Trips are always flown in the 
smoother upper levels, far above 
ground. Automatic barographs 
continuously record altitudes. 


& Every plane has a reserve 
of power and fuel far in excess 
of flight requirements. 


For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent, hotel or 
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Three Perfect Poloists: 


NEWSWEEK 









International 


Stewart Iglehart, Tommy Hitchcock, 


Cecil Smith. On the basis of their 1939 play, the United States Polo Asso- 
ciation last week again blessed this trio with 10-goal handicaps, the game's 
highest honor. Mike Phipps, who a year ago shared with them a 10-goal 


ranking, was demoted to 9. 





of bleak football conditions—rain and a 
blanket of fog—102,000 persons, the larg- 
est crowd of the year, jammed every seat 
in the Municipal Stadium. 

Probably the only nonpartisan spectator 
in the water-soaked stands was Charley 
Harrison, veteran coach of the Kankakee 
(Ill.) high school, who would have settled 
for a tie. He was there to witness the foot- 
ball swan songs of twe of his own boys— 
Midshipman Allen Bergner, Navy’s left 
tackle and Cadet Harry Stella, Army’s 
right tackle. Each captained his team and 
each hailed from Kankakee—a once-in-a- 
lifetime coincidence. Sons of immigrant 
fathers (Bergner’s came from Germany, 
Stella s from Italy), they had played to- 
gether on the local school team. 

While practically everyone in the prairie 
city of 20,620 persons back home glued 
their ears to radios, both the Kankakeers 
turned in creditable performances. But in 
years to come Bergner will have the happy 
memories and the rizht to chortle, for the 
game’s outstanding heroes proved to be a 
couple of lightweight substitute backs on 
the underdog Middie team: 160-pound 
Bob Leonard and 155-pound Dick Shafer. 

Soon after the opening kickoff, when a 
Navy march bogged down on the Cadets’ 
16-yard line, Leonard was sent in for a 
field-goal try. He dropped back and booted 
a spectacular angled 35-yard place kick, 
worth three points. On the first play of the 
final quarter, Shafer cantered 22 yards 
through the Army line for the game’s only 
touchdown. Again Leonard trotted onto 
the field to perform his specialty. He suc- 
cessfully split the uprights for the conver- 
sion point, making the final score Navy 
10, Army 0, the widest margin for the 
sailors since 1906. 


aol 


4] New York City’s own private “Army. 
Navy” or “Yale-Harvard,” the 21st meet- 
ing of Fordham and New York University, 
lured 57,000 to Yankee Stadium, where 
the weather was not so wet but even dark- 
er than at Philadelphia. N.Y.U—a 3-1 
underdog—held a 7-0 lead at the half, but 
Fordham came back to win 18-7. 


| Several teams, hoping for bowl bids, 
spent a nerve-wracking afternoon last Sat- 
urday. While 45,000 fans yelled frenziedly 
in New Orleans, unbeaten Tulane was 
twice tied by Louisiana State before win- 
ning a wide-open thriller 33-20. In Pitts- 
burgh, unbeaten Duquesne had a battle on 
its hands to tie Detroit 10-all, and in Los 
Angeles, Southern California (favored to 
defend the Rose Bowl) needed a touch- 
down with only two minutes left to play 
and got it, to overcome Washington 9-7. 
In Atlanta, following a 13-0 victory over 
Georgia, the Rambling Wrecks of Georgia 
Tech received and accepted a New Year's 
Day invitation to the Orange Bowl, in 
Miami, Fla. 


{ Rarest of plays—a player catching his 
own forward pass—happened in the Wash- 
ington State College-Idaho game. When 
Dick Renfro, State’s fullback, plunged 
toward the line of scrimmage, the ball was 
knocked out of his arms, high into the air. 
The momentum of his drive kept Renfro 
going, propelling him 8 yards farther on, 
where he looked up, saw the ball floating 
toward him, and grabbed it. 


{ The final average of NEwswEEK’s fear- 
less forecaster, John Lardner, stood at 134 
correct, 63 wrong, 15 tied—an average of 
68 per cent. 
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You can have a Hammond Organ in 
your home this Christmas! In just a 


four-foot square of your living room, 
the Hammond will give your family a 


vast new realm of musical enjoyment. 


BECAUSE 


W TO MAKE SOMEONE WHO’S 


HAPPY THIS CHRISTMAS 


You’re giving life-long enjoyment when you give this 
new, complete organ which fits in any living room 


Certainly you’ll decide that a Hammond 
Organ is the perfect gift for that very 


important “‘someone’’ who’s “‘always 
wanted an organ.” 


And when you see it . . . when you 
hear it . . . you'll understand how the 
Hammond has brought the grandeur of 
organ music into thousands and thou- 
sands of musical homes. 


For the Hammond Organ is compact. 
It uses no pipes or reeds. Its beautiful 
tones are produced electrically. And it 
is placed in use just as easily as you 
plug in a lamp! 

In fact, your dealer will gladly explain 
many other interesting facts: That the 
Hammond—or the Aeolian-Hammond 


Player Organ—is just as easy to own 
as a low-priced car... that you can 
purchase out of income... now... in 
time for Christmas! 


If you’d like the name and address of 
the dealer nearest you . . . with a copy 
of the beautifully illustrated Hammond 
Organ Book — write to Hammond Instru- 
ment Company, 2911 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago. In Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


In New York, visit the Hammond Organ 
Studios, Hammond Bidg., 50 W. 57th Street 





Tue Hammonp Novacnorp— You play it 
as you would a piano. And, in addition to 
piano tones you may select dozens of other 
instrumental effects: ‘cello, flute, etc. 


CHURCHES 
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by 5 modern American Flagships offering 
weekly sailings via the Panama Canal 








RATES FROM NEW YORK OR BALTIMORE: 


175;_.155%- 


* You follow the Neutral Water Route 
around America — visit interesting 
and varied ports-of-call. Your ship 
—a modern American liner with all 
outside staterooms (many with bath) 
... broad, sunny sports decks . . . out- 
door swimming pool ...air-conditioned 
dining room . . . every assurance of a 
comfortable and enjoyable voyage. 


NEXT SAILINGS 


SHIP 
st City of Los Angeles Dec.29 Jan. 20 
88 City of San Francisco Jan. 6* Jan. 27 
ss City of Norfolk Jan. 13* Feb. 3* 
8s City of Baltimore Jan. 20* Feb. 10* 
8s City of Newport News Jan. 27* Feb. 17* 
Special One Way Water—One Way Rail Rates 
*Rates slightly higher on these sailings 
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Panama Pacific 
Line 


ONE BROADWAY, N. Y., Digby 4-5800 


216 N. A Chicnges ; 665 Market 
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Pick Your Bowl 


by JOHN LARDNER 


P, rofessor Cruller will now address 
the class in natural history. 

American college football teams are 
divided into two groups—hedera helix 
(true ivy) and rhus_toxicodendron 
(poison ivy). The poison-ivy group is 
so-called because it pays money to its 
football players. The true-ivy group 
uses a mixed bait, composed of money 
and a few kind words. 

There are four major bowl games 
every year and three or four minor bowl 
games. The major bowls areranked as fol- 
lows, for prestige and tradition: (1) Rose, 
(2) Sugar, (3) Orange, (4) Cotton. 

The Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Texas) 
had an edge on the Orange Bowl 
(Miami, Fla.) until last year, when the 
Cotton Bowl was boycotted by teams 
in its own region and the Orange Bowl 
succeeded in snatching a highly im- 
portant football game, Tennessee-Okla- 
homa. 

The boycott still applies down in Tex- 
as, partly because of a general Texas 
war against J. Curtis Sanford, a quick 
oil millionaire who promotes for the 
Cotton Bowl; and partly because the 
leading Texas team of the year, A. & 
M., hungers for roses or sugar. 

The bowl situation has changed great- 
ly since the days when the Rose Bowl 
game was first designed by the cham- 
ber of commerce to advertise Southern 
California’s sun-kissed climate (with 
intermittent dew and light cloudbursts, 
as with Columbia-Stanford, 1934). 
Once the Rose Bowl was the only bowl. 
Then it began to sprout ivy between 
its toes. Still highly commercial, the 
Rose Bowlers pined for contact with 
the noblest hotbeds of culture in the 
East, the members of the hedera helix 
or true-ivy group. 

Every year they ask an ivy team to 
come out and play. Every year the ivy 
team declines. While Southern Cali- 
fornia fumbles around in this manner, 
new bowls emerge and grab off the best 
of the rhus toxicodendron, or poison 
ivy, ball clubs. 

In spite of its butter-fingered tactics, 
the Rose Bowl retains the lead becavs 
certain teams will wait and wait for an 
invitation from California. Form is run- 
ning true this year. The Rose Bowl peo- 
ple have (a) approached Cornell, (b) 
been snubbed, (c) approached Tennes- 
see, (d) been accepted. , 

They are now waiting for (e) the 


happy ending, which will bring Tep. 
nessee and Southern California to. 
gether undefeated. Each team has one 
game left to play, Tennessee with Av. 
burn and U.S.C. with U.C.L.A. Both 
of the favorites figure to win. 

The Rose Bowlers are lucky to have 
such a good ball game under construc. 
tion. They hardly deserve it. Last year 














their two great weaknesses—timidity 
and the ivy complex—cost them a ball 
game just as good. Rebuffed in the 
East and fearing Tennessee, they com- 
promised on Duke, a good team but 
generally rated below Tennessee. This 
year they tried to ignore the Volunteers 
again, but failed, and thus are virtually 
forced to promote the nation’s best 
game. 

Were they to pass up Tennessee now, 
the yells of scorn would wither every 
rose in Pasadena. 

The Sugar Bowl (New Orleans) is the 
chief rival of the bowl of roses. This 
year the sugar situation is complicated. 
Texas A. & M., frankly eager for a Rose 
Bowl bid but rejected, would play in 
New Orleans, if New Orleans wanted a 
Texas team, but that’s questionable. 
The logical defender is Tulane, but New 
Orleans has seen Tulane all year and 
may demand a fresh attraction, such as: 


Boston College (unhappily beaten by 
Florida) . 

Missouri 
State). 

Duquesne (unbeaten, but tied by Detroit 
and unhappily obscure). 

Cornell (unbeaten, untied, and unwill- 
ing). 


Eventually the Sugar Bow] will grope 


(unhappily beaten by Ohio 


‘her way to some kind of choice. The 


Orange Bowl will gladly snap up the 
remaining quantities, and may emerge, 
as she did last year, with a really good 
game—Georgia Tech-Missouri, perhaps, 
or Georgia Tech-Duquesne. 

The Cotton Bowl has invited Ten- 
nessee and Texas A. & M., but will take 
what it can get. 

The whole bowl business is sordid, 
indeed, with real-estate operators prowl- 
ing like jackals on the outskirts of 
every scoop of football earth that goes 
by the name of bowl. However, tae foot- 
ball fever being what it is, the bowl 
games are the major American sports 
attraction between November and 
April, and as such, friends, we are stuck 
with them. 
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we it didn’t exactly make sense— uy 


throwing away a lot of expensive 
office forms. But price changes had m.de 
them obsolete. What else could we do 
but bale them up and junk them along 
with the rest of the waste paper? 


? Of course, junking a batch of forms 
was nothing new to us. We ordered 
in large quantities to keep away from 
“short run’’ penalties. So, naturally, 
when forms were changed from time to 
time, we were stuck with them. 
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Why, we even used to congratulate 
ourselves when we could salvage 
obsolete forms that were blank on one 
side. We just cut them up for scratch 
pads—but scratch pads are mighty small 
salvage from expensive business forms! 


ET YOUR nearby Multigraph Man show you the latest devel- 
L opments in office duplicating—its new quality, versatility 
and economy. The listing in principal city telephone books is 
“MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY.” Or, if you prefer, write us direct. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Multigraph 














Multigraph Duplica tor 


That was before we started using the 

Multigraph Duplicator. Now we turn out 
all our forms in just the right quantities. But 
that’s only half of itc—you should see the 
swell letterheads, bulletins and folders we 
duplicate. A lot of them in two colors, too. 
And the way we're saving money makes a 
big hit in the front office. 


Multilith 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks of Addressograph-Multicraph Corporation, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 
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RELIEF tr SORE 
MUSCLES! 


Help drive out those FATIGUE 
ACIDS with Absorbine Jr. 


@ After unaccustomed exercise, waste 
products called fatigue acids settle in 
your muscles. This makes them swell 
inside the muscle sheath, causing those 
aches and pains. For prompt relief, rub 
on Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over the 
affected parts three or four times a 
day. Accepted laboratory tests prove 
Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood through 
the tissues, helping to drive out those 
acids. Aching eases—swelling goes 
down. Use Absorbine Jr. every. time 
you exercise. Millions of people like 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 
Free sample — Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220F Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE JR. 





FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 
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IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel ‘Lennox 
i <7 DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
),\ GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 












Emme 
RADIO'S NEW WIT and WIZARD of the PIANO 
Sponsored by Alka-Seltzer 


N. B.C. Reo Networx—Coast-To-Coast 
9:30P. M.,E.S.T. 7:30P.M.,M.S.T. 


8:30P.M.,C.S.T. | 6:30P.M.,P.S.T. 
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RADIO 
‘Gadabout’ and Prize Hints 


Feature Air Waves Magazine 





Thirteen years ago a singer walked into 
station WJZ, New York, without an ap- 
pointment and asked for an audition. The 
studio accompanist was out. Undaunted, 
Alma Kitchell sat at the piano and accom- 
panied herself. The postscript to this story 
is that she not only got herself a job as a 
soloist; she has been associated with the 
National Broadcasting Co. ever since, ap- 
pearing on 3,000 programs as a singer, an 
actress, a commentator, and a mistress of 
ceremonies. 

This week, on NBC’s Red Network, 
Mrs. Kitchell in all her varied capacities 
began a new program designed especially 
for women. Broadcast for a half hour on 
Monday afternoons, Alma _ Kitchell’s 
Streamline Journal is presented as a mag- 
azine of the air waves. It has.a “Cover 
Lady”-—honoring an outstanding woman 
of the week, who was Mrs. Roosevelt on 
the first program and on the second will 
be Emily P. Bissell, who originated Christ- 
mas seals in 1907. It has regular “de- 
partments” including “Miss Gadabout” 
(Amelia Umnitz of the NBC women’s di- 
vision), who chats on celebrities about 
town, and a “Bright Idea Box” of house- 
hold hints, for which listeners will be paid 
$1 each. Each “issue” of the Journal will 
be. supervised by. three “associate editors” 
of food, fashion, and the like and will in- 
clude “feature articles”’—talks on travel, 
child raising, and so on. 

As “editor-in-chief” Mrs. Kitchell brings 
her Journal both a radio and a woman’s 
viewpoint. For four years she has been a 
mistress of ceremonies of Let’s Talk It 
Over, her part in the program now being 
dropped to make way for the new Journal. 
For the past year she has conducted Alma 
Kitchell’s Brief Case, about letters NBC 
receives, which she will continue. 

Born in Superior, Wis., and brought up 
in the Middle West, she studied singing 
under Charles W. Kitchell, later married 
him, and now has two sons aged 21 and 12. 
Under the guidance of her husband (who 
teaches in New York), she practices her 
singing in the early morning because that 
is the only time they both have for it. Five 
days a week—including Sundays, when 
she sings in a Brooklyn church—she 
commutes from her suburban Larchmont, 
N.Y., home. Summers she commutes from 
Vermont. She tries to spend two full days 
a week at home, and in between times she 
busies her already busy self with women’s 
club work. 

Mrs. Kitchell says she can accomplish 
all she does, partly because she is in “grand 
health” and partly because she has so 
much ‘‘enthusiasm”—one of her favorite 

words and the one that best characterizes 
her. 
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Roscoe Turner, M.C. 


The Sky Blazers 


Col. Roscoe Turner is a splendiferous 
character. A Beau Brummel of the skies, 
wearer of a fastidious waxed mustache 
and owner of a closetful of resplendent 
uniforms he designed himself, Turner 
often carts an eleven-year-old African lion 
(named Gilmer) on his flights and has 
enough other out-of-the-ordinary traits to 
make him a glamorous showman of the 
air. 

This Saturday night, when a radio show 
called Sky Blazers takes off over the Co- 
lumbia network, Turner will turn his show- 
manship in a new direction, for he will be 
master of ceremonies. The series, spon- 
sored by the Continental Baking Co., is 
being written by Phillips Lord (creator of 
Gang Busters and We, the People) to 
dramatize the outstanding exploits of 
birdmen from barnstorming beginners in 
precarious sky crates to the breathless 
aviation triumphs of the present. Fur- 
thermore, each program, dedicated to 
the deeds of a particular aviator, will 
feature the hero or heroine in person on 
the broadcast. 

The adventures of few of those depicted 
will overshadow the feats of the master of 
ceremonies, for Turner has blazed a bril- 
liant air trail. Born in Corinth, Miss., in 
1895, he had his first experience off the 
ground during the World War, from which 
he emerged first lieutenant in the air serv- 
ice (he is now a colonel by courtesy of the 
governors of Nevada and California). 

From 1919 to 1927 he operated a flying 
circus and a flying school. Then he started 
cracking transcontinental records in a series 
of New York-Los Angeles flights. His 1950 
record (18 hours 27 minutes) was cut to 
10 hours 5 minutes in 1933. This year he 
took first place in the national races 
for the Thompson Trophy—with a speed 
of 282.53 miles per hour—and also won the 
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Henderson Trophy merit as America’s No. 
1 speed king. Altogether he has won the 
Thompson Trophy three times, the Har- 
mon Trophy twice—the only flyer to 
achieve such a feat 
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Resurrected Napoleon Novel 
Tells Tale of Unhappy Love 


In his 26th year, Napoleon Bonaparte 
feared the sun had already set on his des- 
tiny. Although a general of brigade and 
something of a military hero for his ex- 
ploits in Italy and at the siege of Toulon, 
the young Corsican had fallen under sus- 
picion of counterrevolutionary plotting. 
He was taken off the active list for insub- 
ordination and his pay was stopped. 

In the fall of that year, 1795, he re- 
turned to Paris, broke and homeless, ill 
from malaria and a bad case of the itch. 
He sold his possessions and wandered the 
streets, a stunted, yellow-faced figure, 
made more grotesque by his shaven head 
and dirty clothes. 

To make matters worse, Napoleon was 
chafing from unrequited love. The object 
was the 16-year-old Désirée Clary, daugh- 
ter of a rich Marseille banker. Her family, 
which had already given a daughter in 
marriage to Napoleon’s brother Joseph, 
laughed at the poor suitor and told him 
“one Bonaparte was enough.” The young 
lady broke the engagement. (She: later 
married Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, and sat with him on the throne 
of Sweden.) Napoleon, wild with grief, 
wrote her alternately boasting and abject 
letters, cursed his fate, and threatened to 
throw himself under the nearest wagon 
wheels. Instead, he wrote a novel. 

A romance, titled “Clisson and Eu- 
genie,” this work was only published once 
—in a limited edition 100 years after it 
was written. The manuscript, thirteen 
close-written folio pages, was bought by a 
Polish collector in 1822 and was, until the 
recent bombing of Warsaw, in the Polish 
state archives. It has since disappeared. 

Last week, the Paris Revue des Deux 
Mondes started to print, in excerpts, the 
novelette into which Napoleon had poured 
all his wish-dreams of glory and passion. 
Clisson, a thinly disguised, if idealized, Na- 
poleon, is introduced as a brilliant young 
military genius: “While still adolescent, he 
reached high rank in the army. Fortune 
seconded his genius; victory succeeded vic- 
tory, and his name became known to the 
people as one of their most beloved defend- 
ers.” But Clisson had never found love, 
only glory. In high-flown paragraphs, Na- 
poleon describes the young man’s wander- 
ings through midnight forests, pondering 
life and love. 

Enter Eugénie (Désirée Clary was often 
called Eugénie), a soft creature of sweet 








**He insisted on posing with his new 


DICTAP 





You, too, will be proud to own a new 
Dictaphone Cameo. It’s a badge of 
distinction to use one. 

Smaller, lower, lighter than any pre- 
vious model, this new Dictaphone has 
all the perfection of a finely carved 
Cameo. It has been styled in a forward- 
looking mood—with functional beauty 
that bespeaks the superior craftsman- 
ship and ease of operation that are 
Dictaphone tradition. 





You'll like the way it smooths out 
your office work. It’s always ready for 
whatever you want to give it—a note 
or a convention speech. You'll appre- 
ciate its new pick-up portability. You 
can take it with you wherever you go. 
The versatile Cameo is a truly universal 
modern dictating machine. 

Try the new Dictaphone Cameo at 
our expense and without obligation. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


The Aew DAICTAPHONE Cameo 





amen 
8 DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 


N-12-4 








420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. In Canada—Dictaph 
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simplicity, “like the song of the nightingale 
or a bit from Paisiello” (Napoleon’s fa- 
vorite composer). She succumbs to Clis- 
son’s “passion and inflexible will . . . his 
ardent imagination, heart of fire, clear 
reason, and stern spirit.” The lovers be- 
come engaged and are alone for some 
hours. At this point there is a tantalizing 
break in the narrative where some Grun- 





Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 
The young Napoleon wrote a novel 


dyish person apparently tore several pages 
from the manuscript. 

When the story resumes, the pair are 
married and have three children. They are 
still madly, jealously, in love, but when 
Clisson goes off to the wars again, his wife 
deceives him with his best friend. Discov- 
ering this infidelity, Clisson pauses, be- 
tween victories, to write his wife a tender 
letter of farewell and forgiveness. Then, 
handing the letter to an aide de camp, he 
“put himself at the head of a squadron, 
charged head bowed into the melee, and 
expired pierced by a thousand swords.” 





The Tough Shaws 


Bernarp’s BRETHREN, by a retired Aus- 
tralian bank manager named Charles M. 
Shaw, is an engaging literary curio written 
around the author’s famous self-perpetu- 
ating cousin. It is a casual book, couched 
in a lively, disrespectful style that seems 
to be a Shavian characteristic. 

As a matter of fact, the author intended 
to write about the Shaw family, not about 
its celebrated bad boy. But, he wails, “he’s 
like King Charles’ Head, he will get into 
everything, and this abominable persist- 
ence has ruined many a charming conver- 
sation in my life.” 

Charles Shaw courted disaster, also, by 
sending his manuscript to G.B.S. before 
he gave it to the printer. G.B.S. returned 
it covered with marginal abuse and exas- 
perated emendations. These appear in the 
book printed in red ink; their general tone 


— 
can be gathered from a few example: 
“Nonsense!”, “Rubbish!”, “Charles: 
are a liar.” 

The author traces his family back to th 
Scots Clan Chattan, a bloodthirsty out 
quick with the claymore and forever brawl. 
ing. In 1689, a first Shaw went to John 
Bull’s Other Island, not as a friend of the 
Irish but to fight them under William [I 


you 
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Shaw scoffed at Shaw history 


He was rewarded with handsome grants 
of land in Kilkenny and Tipperary and 
became the direct ancestor of the Dublin 
Shaws and the grandfather of Charles and 
George Bernard. (G.B.S., having once es- 
tablished to his own satisfaction that he 
was descended from the MacDuff who 
laid on Macbeth, isn’t interested in all this 
genealogy; he lets Charles off with a few 
rubricated sniffs at his facts.) 

Throughout the book, the two eldely 
cousins (Charles is over 70) quarrel about 
when they first met. The author claims it 
was in the 70s, when he made a trip with 
his parents from Australia to Ireland and 
there met “Ginger,” his 15-year-old cous- 
in. G.B.S. says he doesn’t remember any 
such thing and is especially contemptuous 
of the story Charles repeats, that he broke 
down and cried at the meeting because his 
Australian cousin was not black, as he 
had hoped. 

They both agree, however, that they did 
meet in London a couple years ago and 
had a very nice time together. (Bernarp’s 
BreToren. 161 pages, 35,000 words. 
Frontispiece. Holt, New York. $3.) 





Dawes’ Journal 
The period of Charles G. Dawes’ in- 


cumbency as our Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1929 to the beginning of 1932, 
was the most critical in postwar history; 
financial and industrial troubles disturbed 
the world, new wars were brewing in the 
East, Fascism was growing up and be- 
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coming a serious menace to the democra- 


"Dane those years, Ambassador Dawes, 
as is his habit, kept a journal, noting down 
his official and unofficial activities. That 
diary is published this week. It is a bulky 
tome, an exhaustive review of the march 
of events as seen from the United States 
Embassy with special stress on those in 


Acme 


Dawes tells his story 


which General Dawes was officially inter- 
ested—the Naval Conference of 1930, the 
currency crisis of 81, England’s struggle 
to keep on the gold standard, and the 
Austro-German customs union problem 
(remember that?) . 

But, as far as the general reader of his- 
tory is concerned, this book is a disap- 
pointment. There is little in its solemn 
pages to suggest the author’s well-known 
tempestuousness, little to recapture his pic- 
turesque personality. The reader is con- 
stantly fobbed off with meager and re- 
served comments on men and affairs. Thus, 
Philip Snowden is “interesting,” the Duke 
and Duchess of York “most pleasing young 
people,” Sir Austen Chamberlain “most 
interesting.” The General has two dinners 
in Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s cabin 
aboard the Bremen; they “had a session 
until midnight, and a fine time.” The 
General has an “interesting, inspiring” con- 
versation with King George V; but “the 
King, by custom, is not quoted” so we can- 
not know what he said. (JourNAL as AM- 
BASSADOR TO GREAT Britain. 433 pages, 
160,000 words. Illustrations, index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $5.) 





Books via Slot Machines 


By dropping a coin in a slot, the Ameri- 
can reading public will soon be able to buy 
the classics in capsule. For the past few 
months, E. Haldeman-Julius, Girard, Kan., 
publisher, has been experimenting with 
com machines to market his famovs Lit- 





From tough steer— 






to TENDER @STEAK 

















°« When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it’s 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


« That rule was rudely broken 
last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


¢ They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated by a new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


° The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


« The Tenderay process depends 
on a lot of factors; humidity, tem- 
perature and what not. BUT—and 
here is where Westinghouse research 
plays such an important part—the 
process would be utterly impractical 
without the newly perfected *Steri- 
lamp which kills bacteria with light 
and keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


¢ He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. In Suf- 
fern, N. Y., a bank installed it over 
the teller’s windows to keep germs 
from passing with the money. A 
poultry man says it solves his turkey 
raising problems. Restaurants, ho- 
tels, bars and soda-fountains—in 
ever increasing numbers—depend 
on Sterilampsto keep glasses sterile; 
meat markets and groceries to keep 
food fresh, to reduce spoilage and 
refrigeration costs. One of the coun- 
try’s largest hospitals has installed 
Sterilamps to sterilize the air in the 
operating rooms. Another in the 
nursery to protect babies in their 
cribs. 


e Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 
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Not just because it’s attractive 
does Pabst put an Aluminum Foil 
‘bonnet’ on Blue Ribbon Beer. 
It betokens the high quality of 
this distinctive brew. 

That's the general rule with 
products dressed in Aluminum 
Foil. Their quality is ‘‘tops.’’ With 
tea, cheese, candy and the like, 
Aluminum Foil means freshness, 
too. Because it keeps air, lightand 
moisture from harming the prod- 
uct it encloses. Be foil-wise 
when you shop. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tle Blue Books. Test machines have been 
installed in subway and bus stations in 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
each machine containing eighteen different 
titles at a dime apiece. 

The 49-year-old publisher, born Eman- 
uel Julius in Philadelphia (Haldeman is 
his wife’s name) , told a NEwsweex inter- 
viewer last week that his experiment was 
a “sensational” success. In twenty years, 
he said, he sold 200,000,000 Little Blue 
Books by mail at a nickel per book (no 
order less than a dollar). With the ma- 
chines, more of which have been ordered 
from the O. D. Jennings & Co. of Chicago, 
he hopes to sell 1,000,000 a week and will 
probably abandon the mail-order business 
altogether (it has been slipping since 
1932) . 

From a list of 1,800 titles, Haldeman- 
Julius intends to supply his machines with 
different books every month. In the mean- 
time, he will write and edit more. So far, 
his list is largely composed of abbreviated 
classics, “scientific” books on sex and aids 
to self-improvement—‘How to Build a 
Vocabulary,” “Five Thousand Words 
Often Mispronounced,” “French  Self- 
Taught,” “Is Adolf Hitler a Maniac?” 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Puiosopry or Puysicau Science. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington. 223 pages, 
85,000 words. Index. Macmillan, New 
York, $2.50. The 57-year-old professor of 
astronomy at Cambridge University ex- 
pounds his belief that the so-called laws 
of nature arise not from objective labora- 
tory experiments, but from the workings 
of man’s mind. The book presents an ap- 
proach to science that has aroused consid- 


The new ‘Automatic Library’ 


Newsweek by Pat ‘erry 








erable controversy between “down-to- 
earth” researchers and those more recep- 
tive to philosophy. 


Fun Wirn Fiowers. By Donita Fer. 
guson and Roy Sheldon. 309 pages, 81,000 
words. Drawings. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. A sprightly handbook by two 
New York florists on “how to arrange 
yourself and your flowers.” 


Key Larco. By Maxwell Anderson. 125 
pages, 25,000 words. Anderson House, 
Washington, D.C. $2.50. Sxyuarx. By 
Samson Raphaelson. 196 pages, 23,000 
words. Frontispiece. Random House, New 
York. $2. Tae Man Wuo Came 10 Dn- 
NER. By George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. 195 pages, 42,000 words. Illustrated. 
Random House, New York. $2. Tue Time 
or Your Lire. By William Saroyan. 247 
pages, 57,000 words. Frontispiece. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50. Full texts 
of four current Broadway successes. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


CurTAINns FoR THE Jupce. By Thomas 
Polsky. 309 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. 
The author of “Curtains for the Editor” 
now sets his newspaperman hero unravel- 
ing the murder of an honest judge in a 
crooked courthouse. An easily written 
story told with a good sense of humor. 


Tue Mystery Book. 598 pages. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York, $2.50. Five tales, 
ranging from short stories to long novel- 
ettes, by Anthony Abbot, Leslie Ford, 
David Frome, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
and Rex Stout. With all the stories good 
to excellent, this should be a leading can- 
didate for Christmas gift lists. 
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Students and Communism: 
Dies Inquiry Airs Charges; 
Mrs. Roosevelt Looks On 


“Communism in education” was on the 
agenda for Rep. Martin Dies’ committee 
on un-American activities last week—and 
at first the hearings were unsensational. 
For one thing, Dies himself was absent: he 
needed rest after a two-week search for 
fresh witnesses in New Orleans, Chicago, 
and Detroit; and he had to go to a New 
York mass meeting for a stump speech. 

For another thing, the opening hearings 
unearthed nothing new. Maj. Hampden 
Wilson, the committee’s investigator, told 
Acting Chairman Joe Starnes of Alabama 
he had spent eight months visiting 50 col- 
leges in 42 states. He made the oft-repeat- 
ed charge that the American Student 
Union was Communist and that between 
1 and 5 per cent of college faculty mem- 
bers supported “subversive activities.” 

Prof. George W. Hartmann of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College said most 
of America’s 1,000,000 teachers were “too 
conservative,” but that the 30,000 mem- 
bers of the A.F.L.-affiliated American Fed- 
eration of Teachers were Communist-con- 
trolled—an accusation with which the 
AFL. itself has long agreed. 

But then appeared a glimmer of the un- 
usual—supplied not by the committee 
but by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Re- 
porters at her weekly press conference 
told the President’s wife she had been chal- 
lenged: Alfred M. Lilienthal, vice chair- 
man of the Provisional Committee for 
American Youth, wanted her to appear be- 
fore the Dies committee and debate with 
him whether the American Youth Congress 
was Communist. (Lilienthal’s Provisional 
Committee recently quit the A.Y.C., 
branding it Communist. Mrs. Roosevelt 
often defends the Youth Congress.) 

The first lady turned thumbs down on a 
debate but said she was willing to answer 
“any questions asked me in the interest 
of truth.” Observers interpreted the re- 
mark as inviting Dies’ committee to ques- 
tion her about the Youth Congress, but 
after two days the committee still hadn’t 
asked her to testify. Apparently neither 
Starnes nor Dies wanted to put the First 
Lady in a witness chair that had already 
been occupied by a host of Kuhns, Mose- 
leys, and Browders. What Starnes did do, 
however, was telegraph A.Y.C. leaders, 
telling them to come to Washington im- 
mediately and state their case. 

Next morning Mrs. Roosevelt doubled 
her dare. The Youth Congress leaders— 
Chairman Jack McMichael, Executive 
Secretary Joseph Cadden, and ex-Chair- 
man William Hinckley—and their friends 
were in the committee room waiting their 
turn to testify. As a Negro ex-Communist 

discoursed at length on his past subver- 
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“BRIGHTEST” IDEA 
OF THIS WEEK 


| MIAMI 


IE y~ your entire family, can spend 
Christmas-New Year holidays 
in the brilliant, health-laden sunshine of 
America’s own Tropic Metropolis. This 
year, Miami’s increasingly popular early 
season will climax with the greatest 
10-Day celebration in the City’s history— 
the Orange Festival, December 27 through 
January 7—with scores »f special features 
and free entertainment events. 
There'll be plenty of room for everyone 
—special rates in effect throughout the 
holidays and well into January. 
Why not pool your family’s Christmas 
funds for a tropic holiday—a gift from 
everyone to everyone that all can share 
and enjoy? Miami's new booklet gives 
full details to aid you in making plans— 
color photos, costs, answers to all your 
questions. The coupon will bring your 
copy—mail it today. 
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sions, the President’s wife suddenly en- 
tered alone and took a seat. Chairman 
Starnes goggled a moment, then invited 
her to sit at the committee table. She re- 
fused: “Oh, no thank you. I just came to 
listen.” 

And listen she did. Lunchtime came be- 
fore the Youth Congress witnesses could 
testify, so she took seven of them to lunch 
in the White House. Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
turned in the afternoon and heard Cadden, 
Hinckley, and McMichael speak their 
piece. They said the A.Y.C. comprised 
some 4,600,000 youths in some 60 organiza- 
tions, including the Young Communist 
League, but denied the congress was Com- 
munist-controlled. 

Next day Mrs. Roosevelt reappeared to 
hear testimony by Joseph P. Lash, the 
American Student Union’s executive sec- 
retary. Lash said he had been a Socialist 
party member, but declared he had quit 
in 1937. Afterward, the President’s wife 
said the hearings had taught her “nothing 
new” and again gave the youths lunch at 
the White House. 

Later, in two installments of her United 
Feature Syndicate column “My Day,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt gently rebuked the com- 
mittee (for giving the witnesses scant time 
to prepare their testimony) and its inves- 
tigator, J. B. Matthews (“His whole atti- 
tude . . . made one feel that a prisoner, 
considered guilty, was being tried at the 
bar”). 


§ Earl Browder, No. 1 Communist in 
America, previously barred from Harvard, 
Princeton, and Dartmouth, last week 
made a speech at avowedly “liberal” Yale. 
For the occasion, 450 students crowded 



























Lash, Student Union secretary, and Mrs. Roosevelt at Dies hearing 
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into Strathcona Hall and 600 more mille 
good-naturedly outside or peered jy 
through the windows. They alternately 
booed, laughed, and applauded as Brow. 
der denounced “capitalist war.” By 
what brought down the house was his ex. 
planation that all the Communists and 
Russia really wanted was peace. 





SCIENCE 


SS 


Dr. Onion, Dr. Garlic: 
Odorous Vegetables Revealed 
as Therapeutic Agents 





The humble onion and its relative gar- 
lic have been popular edibles (though un- 
popular breath scenters) almost since the 
dawn of time. The Egyptians worshiped 
the vegetables as gods thousands of years 
ago, and the onion wasn’t a new find even 
then—it had come to the Nile basin from 
Western Asia centuries earlier. 

In all those years, traditions have grown 
up (perhaps originated as a defense of 
that after-eating breath) that garlic and 
onions were cures for colds, acne, eczema, 
and a variety of other maladies. One en- 
thusiast even claimed that onions emitted 
medicinal ultraviolet rays. Scientists gen- 
erally scoff at such beliefs, but at least 
one researcher—Dr. Carl C. Lindgren of 
the University of Southern California—is 
willing to pay attention to them. 

Starting work on onions and garlic six- 
teen years ago, Dr. Lindgren knew his 
medical history. Doctors once pooh-poohed 
the habit of malaria-stricken Peruvians 
who used to nibble the bark of a certain 
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jungle tree. It turned out that the Peruvi- 
ans knew what they were doing, for that 
bark contained quinine, one of medicine’s 
most-used drugs for the disease. More 
than 600 years ago, victims of gout ate 
little purplish flowers which cows left un- 
touched in pastures. Today medicine's best 
remedy for the irritating joint ailment is 
an extract obtaimable from those same 
flowers—colchicine. The value of the heart 
stimulant digitalis also traces back to such 
homely folklore. So, conscious of these and 
other examples, Dr. Lindgren tackled the 
aromatic vegetables. 

Last week he announced results which 
tend to confirm the belief that onions and 
garlic may have healing powers. From gar- 
lic he extracted a substance called croto- 
naldehyde, which in experiments on ani- 
mals showed “very favorable” effects in 
killing bacteria. Dr. Lindgren hopes that 
further research along this line will bring 
an onion extract that may aid in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, peritonitis, and other 
diseases. 

If he is successful, many onion and gar- 
lic fans will not only yell: “I told you so!” 
but go on happily consuming their quota 
of the 1,421,000,000 pounds of onions and 
20,000,000 pounds of garlic eaten in the 
United States each year. 


Vitamins for Gehrig 


The disease that caused Lou Gehrig to 
retire from baseball (Newsweek, July 3) 
was amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, a mus- 
cle-wasting ailment in which some as-yet- 
undiscovered virus attacks the central 
nervous system. Last week Dr. W. J. Mc- 
Cormick of Toronto published an article 
in the Medical Record on the use of vita- 
min B-1 to combat the ailment and re- 
vealed that Gehrig was taking tablets of 
the substance. 

This vitamin is known as an aid in 
treating nerve-affecting ailments, and that 
Gehrig may benefit from it is indicated 
by Dr. McCormick’s record of a similar 
case. The victim, a Canadian World War 
veteran, showed improvement after taking 
vitamin B-1 pills for ten weeks. 


Rough on Rats 


Rats fed for four weeks on typical co-ed 
diets—including such items as devil’s-food 
cake, candy bars, and soft drinks—lose 
weight and may become prematurely 
feeble. This is one of ihe findings an- 
nounced last week, fittingly enough, by co- 
eds at Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, during experiments conducted under 
the direction of Dr, Elfriede F. Brown as 
part of a home-economics course. 

But the co-ed diet was not the only one 
shown up. A favorite meal of many man- 
ual workers—meat, potatoes, gravy, and 
‘ream pie—also was found to be rough on 
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$70 up, Round Trip 


Sailings every Saturday from New 
York — every Tuesday from the 
dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. The 
Pres. Roosevelt assures you not only 
a regular service—but also a com- 
fortable and steady voyage en route 
with all cruise facilities including 
an American dance orchestra. 


No passports or visas required 


First Sailing, December 16 


For details, ask your Travel Agent or 
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“WINTERING” in Tucson 
» means more than blue skies, 
constant sunshine, out-of- 
doors chee every day. It 
<lo.-f- means friendships with trav- 
elers who always seem to choose the very 
finest places for their vacations. 

A week or season in "‘America’s healthiest 
city’’is a memorable experience. Tucson’s 
climatic advantages and scenic deur 
give it uniquecharm. Fine hotels,shops and 
schools assure metropolitan convenience. 
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Colorado State College 


Contrast: rats suffer on co-ed knicknack diet 


rats, while the same result went for the 
child’s favorite between-time snack of 
bread and jelly. And the rats suffered most 
of all when deprived of milk. 

The purpose of the tests (which, Dr. 
Brown emphasized, are not yet complete) 
is to teach co-eds—and male college stu- 
dents as well—how to remedy eating hab- 
its. The theory is that after girls see that 
their own diets produce rats which lose 
hair and move sluggishly, the pupils will 
learn a lesson and promptly cut down on 
pleasing but none-too-healthful dietary 
side items. 
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Front Lines Via Taxicab: 
Casey Enjoys War and the Feats 
of Albert le Screwball 


For nineteen years, Robert J. Casey has 
been chief purveyor of human interest to 
the readers of The Chicago Daily News. 
He has girdled the globe; he has covered 
revolutions; he has rediscovered a lost 
jungle city, but he prefers to spin a whim- 
sical three-quarters of a column about such 
things as Mrs. Murphy’s backyard tiff 
with Mrs. Callahan. 

Thus when the European war broke out 
and the pudgy little 49-year-old journalist 
was shipped overseas, it was hardly ex- 
pected that he would begin worrying about 
the number of troops on the Maginot 
Line, the strategy of the Allied High Com- 
mand, and other details that trouble his 
more factual-minded colleagues. The 470,- 
000 readers of The Daily News and the 
nearly 3,500,000 more who see the syndi- 
cated column in fifteen other newspapers 
knew what was due, and they got it: 
Casey took a grandstand seat in Luxem- 
bourg and began to have fun. 

“The shortest way to get from Paris to 
the zone of battle, of course, is to drive 
your automobile through the French front 
lines,” Casey wrote on Oct. 19 after a 


leisurely solo trip past the Maginot forti- 
fications. Two days later he topped off this 
escapade by taking an unbelievable taxi. 
cab ride through the German West Wall 
(which, he said, looked like a WPA proj- 
ect) to Treves, a town teeming with Ger- 
man officers, soldiers, and Gestapo agents. 
His dispatches were generously sprinkled 
with homely observations. He discussed 
the war with workaday country folk and 
village know-it-alls, favorably compared 
the mud of no man’s land with that o 
1918, found the present soldier songs in 
ferior to those of the last war, and report 
ed the conversations in near-by bars. 
Last week Casey continued to liven the 
dull war-front news with a new chapter i 
the saga of Albert, a nonchalant and other 
wise unidentified French pilot who thumb: 
his nose at death in frequent routine solo 
jaunts along the West Wall. His daring, i 
seems, has gained him the love of th 
Luxembourgers, the respect of the Ger 
mans, and the favor of lady luck. (The 
New York World-Telegram, which print 
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Robert J. Casey likes to write ..- 
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’s stuff, dubbed the demon aviator 
“Albert le Screwball” and honored him 
with a thumbnail, nose-thumbing por- 


Ment’ flight on Nov. 28 should have 
heen his last, Casey observed. On that day 
three German Messerschmitts decided the 
funny business had gone far enough and 
were making a sieve of his ship when nine 
French planes roared onto the battle scene, 
touting the foe and enabling the daredevil 
renchman to limp home. “Albert’s fans 
along the [Moselle] river,” the dispatch 
concluded, “are thanking God for his res- 
que in the churches.” 

In this frolicking about a war zone, 
Casey was on familiar ground, for in 1917 
he enlisted in the United States Army, 
worked himself up from a buck private to 
the rank of captain, and won three cita- 
tions for bravery in France. Even then he 
was a reporter. As a youth in South Da- 
kota, he had planned to be a concert pian- 
jst. But after graduating from St. Mary’s 
College (Kan.) in 1910, he dabbled brief- 
ly in chemistry, then finally went to work 
in a Des Moines newspaper office, shifting 
to Chicago after a few years, where he was 
when the war broke out. 

Casey’s real adventures as a newspaper 
man, however, came after he joined The 
Daily News staff in 1920 and had gained 
a reputation for his satirical stories on the 
underworld. Then followed a series of rep- 
ortorial wanderings which took him 
through Syria, Egypt, the wilds of Cam- 
todia in Indo-China, and on a sailing trip 
to the South Pacific, during which he suf- 
fered two broken ribs and the ravages of 
tropical fever. In all, his experiences con- 
tained enough material to fill more than a 
dozen books, and that’s what Casey did 
with them. 


FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 





| Ellery Sedgwick was 67 years old last 
February. He was tired; for 31 years he 
had been chief stockholder of The Atlantic 
Monthly and from 1909 to 1938 its edi- 
or, and he was ready for a rest. To top 
all off, he suffered from what he called 

hat “damn sciatica.” Hence it was no great 
prise when the Bostonian announced 
ast week that he had privately sold the 
year-old Atlantic to Richard E. Daniel- 
54, former publisher of The Sports- 
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man, for “a very considerable cash sum.” 
There will be no change in the policy of 
the venerable magazine of literature and 
topical articles. 


Joseph V. Connolly resigned last week 
as general manager of Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, Inc., which controls William 
Randolph Hearst’s newspaper and maga- 
zine holdings. J. D. Gortatowsky, assistant 
general manager and a veteran Hearst 
employe, was named as his successor. The 
43-year-old Connolly, now fully recovered 
from an illness of several months, will con- 
tinue as president of Hearst’s King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. 


{ Last year the 109-year-old Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript applied for reorganization 
under the Bankruptcy Act, then tried 
various stimuli to get back on its financial 
feet (NEWSWEEK, July 24). Last week, as 
a final resort, the management boosted 
The Transcript’s weekday price from 3 to 
5 cents and the Saturday price from 5 to 
10 cents. In a public announcement, Presi- 
dent Richard N. Johnson said: “The point 
has now been reached . . . where either 
revenue must immediately be increased 
to meet all expenses, or the company is 
forced to go out of business.” 





ART 





Japanese Dancer’s Old Prints 
Acclaimed in Big Boston Show 


In 1794 a Japanese religious dancer 
named Toshusai Sharaku was commis- 
sioned by managers of Tokyo’s three lead- 
ing theaters to design prints, chiefly of 
actors and theatrical scenes, which were 
sold like modern souvenir post cards for a 
few cents. This much only is fact; the rest 
of Sharaku’s mysterious story—why he 
worked for only ten months, where he 
learned the draftsmanship which some ex- 
perts feel entitles him to rank with Hol- 
bein and Leonardo da Vinci—is veiled in 
obscurity. 

Japan’s aristocracy and _ intellectual 
elite considered Japanese prints beneath 
their notice, and after his theatrical task 
Sharaku slipped into limbo. But along 
with other Japanese print makers, he was 
“discovered” by Parisians of the 80s and 
’90s—who started the Occidental vogue 
for Eastern prints—and, incidentally, in- 
fluenced such disparate artists as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Van Gogh, and Whistler. 

Finally, Sharaku’s name and talents be- 
came generally known at a 1911 Paris ex- 
position of decorative arts, and since then 
the obscure Japanese artist has become 
an expensive vogue. Because good Japa- 
nese prints can be compared with Rem- 
brandt etchings, the range in prices com- 
manded by the dancer’s prints today is 
tremendous—$42 to $1,400. 

Last week the Boston Museum of Fine 
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Arts opened the most comprehensive 
Sharaku show ever staged anywhere. 0f 
the 136 designs that survive, 113 fine oy;,. 
inals, insured for about $75,000, have “te 
assembled from leading American Sharaky 
collections: the Buckingham collection in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, John T, ay 
the late William S. Spaulding’s Boston ¢ 
lection, and that of Louis V. Ledoux 
New York businessman who was the guid 
ing hand in arranging the show and pr. 
paring the elaborate catalogue, whic 
gives for the first time the scenarios of the 
Japanese plays depicted in the prints, 

Until Jan. 15 the exhibition—two yeg,, 
in preparation—will fill five rooms in th 
Asiatic wing of the Boston Museum; jt 
then will be shown at the Chicago Ay 
Institute and the Museum of Modern Ay 
in New York. 





Capitol Art Row 


The nation’s Capitol in Washington js 
jammed from crypt to dome with paint- 
ings which depict great moments in our 
history by the square yard. Two versions 
of the birth of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—one by the forgotten Costag 
gini, the other by the American Johp 
Trumbull—adorn the rotunda alone, but 
the Capitol doesn’t own a canvas depict 
ing the signing of the Constitution. 

Neglect of this equally historic event 
weighed heavily on the patriotic consciened 
of Rep. Robert Thompson Secrest, Ohio 
Democrat. Finally, after two unsuccessfu 
efforts, Secrest last April persuaded Con 
gress to authorize $30,000 for a 20- by 30 
foot painting of the event. The bill named 
a committee consisting of the Vice Presi 
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dent, the Speaker of the House, and the 
{rchitect of the Capitol (David Lynn) to 
select the artist with advice from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s Fine Arts Commission. 

The Fine Arts Commission suggested 
fve muralists, including John Steuart 
Curry and Reginald Marsh and also 
suggested a national competition. But it 
did not mention the illustrator who landed 
the job—Howard Chandler Christy, who 
lived the first twenty of his 66 years in the 
Ohio district which Secrest represents. 

Last week the National Society of Mural 
Painters, the nation’s oldest mural society, 
protested the appointment of Christy, who 
is already represented in the Capitol by a 
portrait of the late Speaker Henry T. 
Rainey. Though not wishing “to attack an 
individual,” the muralists said, they felt 
that a $30,000 job for the Federal govern- 
ment should be awarded on a competitive 
basis. But since Congress left the method 
of selecting the artist up to the committee, 
which has already chosen Christy, the 
protest is apparently useless. At work in 
his New York studio on his second version 
of the signing of the Constitution (the 
first was temporarily shown in the Capitol 
and in New York), Christy declined to 
comment on the row, though he said the 
picture, for all its whopping size, “was not 
a mural but a historical painting.” 
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Show in the Slums 


Within the same week that Britain and 
ermany entered war, most of the 3,000 to 
4,000 pictures in the Tate Gallery, Lon- 
don, had been carefully crated and shipped 
to three country hideaways. Rodin’s “Kiss” 
and other heavy pieces of sculpture re- 
main behind, buried in sandbags, but all 
he gallery’s best Constables, Turners, 
Hogarths, Whistlers, and Gainsboroughs 
under heavy guard in a medieval 
tastle—whereabouts undisclosed —secure 
rom air raids (and public view) . 
The same is true of the British Museum’s 
priceless manuscripts; even the Wallace 
ollection, housed in the stately city 
palace in which much of Thackeray’s 
anity Fair” is set, is closed to the public. 
though the zoos are open (to keep up 
public morale) England’s chief treasure 
house, the National Gallery, is banked 
ith sandbags and—except during the 
laily lunchtime concerts—is empty now. 
The most prized possessions of the 
victoria and Albert Museum and the Na- 
Portrait Gallery, like children, have 
been evacuated to the country. Canter- 
bury Cathedral’s stained glass is buried 
mewhere in the gently rolling hills of 
bunty Kent. Other English cathedrals— 
Zork, Minster, Wells, Winchester—have 
en similar precautions against terror 
om the skies, 
But, as might be expected, England 
arries on. In the heart of London’s slums, 
edged in between warehouses, the White- 
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In great waters 


IRON ORE, which is 
generally brick-red in 
color and which is 
used in making iron 
and steel, is virtually 
identical in chemical 
composition with iron 
rust. 


ALTHOUGH skelp 
bas a somewhat nau- 
tical ring to it, it is 
really flat steel strip 
used in making weld- 
ed steel pipe. 


THE products of the 
steel industry fall into 
approximately 500 
classes and into as 
many as 100,000 vari- 
ations in size, shape 
and finish. 


"Tuere’s something 
about Homer’s “wine- 
dark” sea that sets the 
pulses pounding. Maybe it’s the racing lacy foam of a 
spent wave on the shore or the mesmeric rise and fall of 
the great swells that are lead-colored under a sullen sky 
and shaded from marrowfat jade to amethyst under the 
sun. Maybe it’s the foaming lather of the wake of even the 
smallest vessel or the ceaseless swooping swirls of the gulls. 


Or it may be the thought of the Carthaginians inching 
their way down to the Cape of Good Hope, or Sir Francis 
Drake nipping the heels of the wallowing Spanish galleons 
just off Ireland and then sailing half-way round the world 
to claim California for his Queen. Perhaps it’s Magellan or 
Columbus or Da Gama or the almost forgotten Norsemen 
who thrust their viking boats from Scandinavia to Iceland 
and down to Martha’s Vineyard. Maybe it’s the smell and 
sound of the sea; the salt and the kelp and the somber hol- 
low booming of the surf. 


Whatever it is, even the most prosaic objects suffer a sea 
change and become things of high romance. You see a 
rusty tramp lumbering out of harbor and you think of a 
gaudy sleepy little town in the Indies, rank with the stench 
of copra and at the same time fragrant with the penetrat- 
ing heady perfume of cinnamon. 

You think of the tankers and freighters, the inconspic- 
uous business men of the sea that keep trade alive and 
poke their noses into almost forgotten ports. The rather 
shabby vessels that swelter in the bone-baking stillness of 
the Red Sea or limp home inches thick in ice. The ships 
that carry oil and grain and beef; refrigerators and sewing 
machines and tins of salty butter; spices and skeins of silk 
and great dull balls of rubber; coffee and amber and hides; 
bananas, pearls and dark rare woods. 


They’re the real symbol of the sea, the humble carriers 
that beat their way from port to port; that knit the world 
a little closer; that do business in great waters. They’ve 
always been since the dim days when the Phoenicians 
bartered lengths of purple stuff for Celtic tin and the 
Dutch shipped pepper from the Spice Islands to season 
the food of the Western world. They are today with 
their cargoes little changed. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, through its Shipbuilding 
Division, has completed within the past thirty-five years 
2265 vessels of all classes and descriptions. Of this total, 
1944 were passenger liners, carriers and similar commer- 
cial types. Today, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Yards on both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts are busy with the con- 
struction of ships to carry “ivory, apes and peacocks” 
from ports on the seven seas. 
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chapel Art Gallery,* which even in nor 
times attracts an attendance almost equal 
to the National Gallery’s, is open daily 
from 10 to 4 (instead of noon to 9 pm 
as in the days when there were no black 
outs) . Until Dec. 22, the denizens of a run 
down business district may come daily 4, 
see the museum’s eighth annual exhibiti 
—some 300 works by residents of Whit 
chapel who live east of Aldgate Pump, 
Priced from $2.50 to $125, the work 
range in subject matter from slum kitchey 
to the Parthenon by moonlight. And the 
painters themselves offer equally dramatig 
contrasts. L. Burleigh Bruhl, president , 
the British Water Color Society (allow; 
to exhibit because he is vice president ¢ 
an East End club), is represented ag ara 
an ex-ditchdigger who now lays woodey 
pavements and Albert Lester, a 70-year 
old retired dock worker who carved 
watch and chain from hardwood with hi 
pocket knife. Lester also fashioned a Greek 
goddess and intended to call her “Psyche' 


Bath,” but he slipped up on the spelling 


and labeled the figure “Physic in the Bath, 





Kent’s Treasury 


The American artist Rockwell Kent hz 
expressed his views on 100 Wortp-F amor; 
Paintines (416 pages, 36,000 words. Wise 
New York. $2.95) in a new anthology o 
color reproductions which follows th 
general pattern of the brilliantly execute 
“Treasury of Art Masterpieces” (News 
WEEK, Oct. 2) by Thomas Craven. 

Color plates in the Kent book are m 
as good as those in the Craven treasury 
nor is the selection of pictures equally in 
telligent—the omission of Breughel, 
Greco, Cranach, and Goya seems incred 
ible when so many fifth-rate English pair 
ers are included. But Kent’s catalozue 0 
the name and present location of ea 
artist’s principal work is helpful; and th 
best textual feature of all is the use 0 
biblical and literary quotations to explai 
legends on which allegorical pictures 4 
based. It is as good a buy at $2.9 
Craven’s volume at $10. 

The Kent survey ends with Geor 
Bellows and Grant Wood. Another pict 
book which takes up where Kent leave 
off devotes 259 illustrations and ten 
plates to AMERICAN Parntine Topay (wil 
an essay by Forbes Watson. Americ 
Federation of Arts, Washington, DA 
$4.50). Watson defends American tasted 
painting, discusses the WPA relief @ 
program, and the Treasury’s Section 
Fine Arts, to which he is adviser. The 
lustrations—many of them reprinted fre 
the handsome Magazine of Art—pres 
a balanced and complete panorama ¢ 
what American artists are doing now. 





*Established half a century ago by Cat 
Samuel A. Barnett of St. Jude's Angl 
Church, the Whitechapel Art Gallery has ne’ 
charged an admission. 
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BUSINESS : LABOR - AGRICULTURE 
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pen daily 

to 9 pa eam 

no black B ll ° as the Scandinavian countries, Latin Amer- 
$ of arm Expor ts Keep on Da ooning ica, and Japan, increased sharply. (Our 
e daily tg exports to seven leading Latin-American 
exhibitigy : W 9 Di ] ° countries increased by 28 per cent over 
of White } eS ite ar S 1S ocations September. Japan increased her purchases 
Pump. here by $4,000,000 in anticipation of the 
the works expiration of her commercial treaty with 
n kitche Continuance Likely, to a total of $215,281,000, 19 per cent the United States in January.) 

. And the ; above September and 21 per cent above American exports to Germany dropped 
, dramatic With Little Effect Expected October a year ago. from $6,868,000 last August to only $40,- 


-esident of Msc The chief commodities responsible for 000 in October and, while exact figures 
y (allowedame rom Russo-Finnish War the spurt in exports were automotive pro- were not available last week end, the in- 
-esident 9 ducts, machinery, iron and steel products, dications were that German exports to this 
ted as aril When hostilities started in Europe three chemicals, cotton, and fruits and nuts. country had likewise approached a stand- 
ys woodenfilimonths ago, there were two extreme theo- Contrary to expectations, there was only _ still as a result of the three-month British 
a 70-yeardiliries as to what would happen to this coun- a slight increase in petroleum. Corn ship- _ blockade and the new threat to seize Ger- 
carved alitry’s export trade: (1) a big boom would ments jumped, but total grain exports man exports on neutral ships. 

d with hidifpccur as in 1915-18; and (2) because of (particularly wheat) declined. Likewise, As to France and Great Britain, the Oc- 
od a Greelfilthe Neutrality Act and increased produc- there was a drop of $5,000,000 from the tober figures showed the first effects of 
“Psvche'fltion in belligerent and other neutral coun- previous month in aircraft exports, be- their cutting down normal imports in order 
he spellinglitries, we would suffer a big loss in exports. cause of the old neutrality law. to conserve foreign exchange and devote 
the Bath. BHowever, the actual figures for the first Among imports, the greatest rise oc- ll their resources to waging the war. For 
wo months’ trade, released last week, curred in wood pulp and newsprint and example, exports of American tobacco, 
ndicated that both theories were wrong such raw commodities as rubber, coffee, which ordinarily rise seasonally in October, 
land supported instead the conclusions cocoa, and silk. Sugar imports dropped fell from $9,900,000 in September to 
drawn in NEwsSwEEK, Sept 4: we are in sharply, reflecting the decline in hoarding $6,200,000 the following month (shipments 
or a substantial improvement, though no here and the increase in the duty on Cuban _in October 1938 totaled $29,500,000) , part- 
boom, despite all the war’s dislocations. shipments. Declines occurred also in ly because of the curtailment of British 

Although the arms embargo was still in whisky, wool, and furs. purchases. 

flect, shipments from this country in Oc- Consideration of the foreign-trade pic- Moreover, because of the arms embargo, 
ober increased 14 per cent over the previ- ture by countries shows even more notable war orders by the belligerents were at a 
pus month and 18 per cent over October changes. Exports to the belligerents as a minimum in October. Last week this type 
1938, to a value of $323,168,000, largest group in October were much smaller than of business spurted, with reports from the 
ince October 1937. Imports, too, rose— last year, while trade with neutrals, such Midwest that France had placed orders for 
$30,000,000 worth of tools and machinery 
n treasury i te and that England had been buying up 
equally _— - aie hg er ee [am| large quantities of American lard. France 
eughel, Hal ae .; also bought five trawlers. 
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st oe esos sete Ss ooh A complicating factor in the foreign- 
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trade picture last week was the invasion 
il; and th ; Pe a i of Finland by Soviet forces (see page 21). 
the use OM 5 3 ab eg | Ap a : | Although trade between the United States 
hes expla ‘ : is — 4 .. ‘ and Finland was small in dollar volume 
meee (.4 per cent of all our exports in 1938, .9 
t oe per cent of our imports), the little Baltic 
nation nevertheless was an important sup- 
plier of wood pulp and newsprint to this 
country. Along with that of the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, Finland’s trade with 
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oar the United States increased in September, 
“ta apparently benefiting from the hostilities 
coal De elsewhere in Europe, but the shifting of 
an tastel destructive warfare to their own territory 


lief must inevitably disrupt the Finnish peo- 
Cocktail ple’s normal commerce. As far as the 

The United States is concerned, any drop in 
Hg mig U sexports from Finland is likely to be made 
je. ew Lif . ; . - .? up by increased shipments from Norway 
rt—presel 1f€: Idle since passage of the Neutrality Act, the U.S. Lines qui lesdas, tebbiel thay stations 40 o> 
norama “ururious President Roosevelt is being spruced up for weekly runs to Ber- main neutral. 


8 now _Bnuda, a route within the safety zone. Her public rooms and many cabins, As for Soviet-American trade, that is 
0 by . ™clurnished after the wear and tear of bringing back war-stranded Ameri- pam seg | larger in dollar ee oad 
* \araegeas, will be restored to their original beauty by Dec. 16—starting date Sent of our imports). Rassian purchases in 

Df her new run. this country in the past have consisted 
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chiefly of machinery, aircraft, metals, and 
petroleum products. 

Complications created by the British 
blockade of the Baltic Sea in recent weeks 
have naturally proved damaging to Rus- 
sia’s commerce, forcing her to rely increas- 
ingly on the Black Sea as an outlet. How- 
ever, a steadying influence on Soviet- 
American dealings is the trade agreement 
signed last summer (NEwswEEK, Aug. 14), 
under which the Soviet Union guaranteed 
to purchase a minimum of $40,000,000 of 
American goods during the year ending 
Aug. 6, 1940. This should provide a bul- 
wark against too great a decline in trade 
between the two countries unless the Fin- 
nish-Russian war is protracted and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invokes the cash-and-carry 
provisions of the Neutrality Act against 
the Soviet. The President’s moral embargo 
against nations which bomb civilians, an- 
nounced last week, foreshadowed an end 
to Russian purchases of American airplanes 
and parts, which amounted to $1,066,000 
in the first ten months of this year. 





Significance 

The September-October trade figures 
suggest that instead of a 1915-18 boom 
or a sharp contraction in foreign sales, this 
country for the time being is likely to en- 
joy an export volume comparable to that 
of 1937, which was double the depression 
low, even though only about 75 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average. The curtailment in 
the belligerents’ purchases of non-military 
products has so far been more than offset 
by neutrals’ buying, and in the months 
ahead shipments of planes and other prod- 
ucts freed from the arms embargo will bol- 
ster the total. 

Prospects for an export volume better 
than the 1937 level depend upon two fac- 
tors: (1) whether the war becomes suf- 
ficiently destructive to force much heavier 
belligerent purchases of manufactured 
goods; and (2) whether the buying power 
of Latin-American countries can be in- 
creased. 

The latter, in turn, depends upon the 


outcome of the Administration’s plans for 


loans, reorganization of Latin-American 
fiscal structures, and for increased Ameri- 
can purchases of goods produced in the 
southern republics. Despite the protests 
from farming and mining interests, the Ad- 
ministration hopes for an early completion 
of the reciprocal-trade agreements with 
Chile and Argentina, which should help 
solve these problems. 

As for imports, the statistics indicate 
that except for a few specialties, this coun- 
try faces no serious shortages. Naturally, 
however, import and export prospects alike 
would be vitally changed if such important 
neutrals as Holland, Belgium, or the Scan- 
dinavian countries were drawn into war, 
or if the Administration should decide to 
place an embargo on exports to Japan, the 
United States’ third largest market, next 
January. 
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Is Formula Sought at Congress 


To an increasing extent, recent con 
ventions of the National Association 0 
Manufacturers have reflected a convictior 
that positive, progressive programs, rathe 
than continued defensive criticism o 
regulatory proposals, were the surer cu 
for business-baiting. This trend has bee 
particularly not.ceable in the keynote ad 
dresses delivered by N.A.M. presidents 

In 1936, Colby M. Chester of Genera 
Foods told delegates to speak out agains 
sharp practices in business and to “do 4 
in our power to eliminate these abuses. 
The following year, William B. Warner o 
the McCall Corp. asserted that formul: 
tion of an offer to cooperate with th 
government on recovery problems was th 
major task of the session. And last yeat 
Charles R. Hook of American Rolling Mi 
called upon business to assume the leade 
ship in educating the public that privat 
enterprise is inseparably linked up wit 
our historic individual liberties. 

That trend was epitomized by H. V 
Prentis Jr. of Armstrong Cork in his ac 
dress at the final 1938 session when 
declared that the N.A.M. platform wa 
“not really industry’s program, but 1s 
program of cohesion for industry, co 
merce, labor, agriculture, and governme 
for the common good of all the people. 

Still another indication of the trend 
the fact that Prentis, who has ms 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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HAND WOVEN 
BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
OF NEW MEXICO 


i 


Unique ties for Christmas. Praised by well 


dressed men everywhere.* Not sold in stores. 


Order direct from weavers. 


For over 200 years the Spanish people 
who settled Rew Mexico have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. Their 
looms and their craft have been handed 
down from father to son. And the col- 
orful landscape in which these people 
have lived and worked has made natu- 
ral artists of them. 


Today I take the lovely fabrics these 
people weave and have them made up 
into such stunning ties as shown here. 
These are true repr ‘uctions, made 
direct from the ties by the modern color 
camera. And well dressed men from all 
over America and abroad are now send- 
ing to me for these ties, because they 
find no others, anywhere, so beautiful 
and unique at such a low price. 


Fascinating texture 

These ties are all wool—every thread of 
them, except an invisible silk seam along the 
fringed edge. That is what gives them their 
fascinating texture. I’ll admit that some men 
whohave never wornanything but silk ties hesi- 
tate at wool. But their experience with them 
is always the same. As Mr. E. McConnell of 
Miami, Fla., wrote me last spring: “My wife 
gave me one of your ties for Christmas. It is 
the first wool tie I have ever owned. I liked the 
tie so much that I find myself advertising it to 
all the employees here.” 


That’s the story everywhere. Because when 
men learn by experience that these ties are 
cut and sewn so as to always tie right and 
“hang” right; when they learn that they can 
fens them all they please and the wrinkles 
come right out; and when they find they can 
be sent to the cleaners again and again with- 
out showing wear; then they become fans 
for these ‘ies, 


Special Christmas Price 

Yet I sell :!:ese fine ties for only $1.00 each, 
postpaid a: ywhere in the U.S. And for Christ- 
mas (unti’ December 15th only) I will send 
you any -ix of these ties for only $5.00. 
There’s a Christmas gift that will make any 
man’s eye- sparkle! 

And you «ake no risk! I sell ties with this 
Unqualifi! Guarantee: If any tie I send you 
doesn’t p!: ase you (or the one you give it to) 


for any reason whatsoever, send it back for 
exchange or get your money back without 
quibble. I must have satisfied customers to 
make this business successful. 


How to order 


Order by the numbers opposite each tie. For 
good measure, give me one or two alterna- 
tive numbers, in case I run out of some pat- 
tern you want. 


Send payment by personal check, postal 
money order, or bank draft. Do not send 
stamps—I cannot use them, 


For Alaska, Hawaii, and other U. S. Posses- 
sions and Territories, if you send a personal 
check I must ask you to add 25c to the 
amount—just what my bank charges for 
clearing it. 


For foreign countries all my handling costs 
are higher, so I am obliged to ask you to add 
25c to the U. S. price for every order from 
one to three ties, 50c for every six tie order, 
and so on. And remittance must be in dol- 
lars, preferably by New York bank draft. 


For Air Mail Service in U. S. (sent within 
four hours after your order is received) add 
cost for extra postage as follows: 1 tie 18c; 
2 ties 24c; 3 ties 30c; 4 ties 36c; 6 ties 54c; 
and 6c for each additional tie above 6. 


If you want me to mail gift ties direct from 
here I will be glad to do it. I will enclose an 
attractive Gift Card with your name (or your 
own card if you prefer to send it) and put a 
jolly Christmas seal on the package. 

And finally, please print all names and ad- 
dresses. I am not much of a handwriting 
expert. 


But order quickly, please 


I must tell you that these weavers, in true 
Spanish style, start celebrating El Natividad 
pretty early in the month. So please send 
your order quickly if you want to be sure of 
Christmas delivery. I try-to fill every order 
the day it is received, and usually do; but 
you know what a job the postal people have 
at this season. For eastern states, in par- 
ticular, let me have your order not later than 


December 12th. 


And remember, every order filled with my 
Unqualified Guarantee: If any tie I send you 
doesn’t please you, for any reason whatso- 
ever, return it for exchange, or get your 
money back without quibble. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader, 
301 Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


*For inst: ce, William R. Boyd, businessman, aviator, sportsman, and world traveler, writes me 

from Haw ii: “I have bought ties in every part of the world, including the best that London and 

Paris hav. to offer. But I now wear nothing but your hand woven ties, because in both beauty and 
quality they are the best values I have ever seen.” 
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Get that gift problem off your mind now! Just two more weeks 


to Christmas, you know! @ If you’re still puzzled about the right item for 


friends who really count, for business associates whom you wish to please, we sug- 


gest the ideal gift—Newsweek! ¢ For in the giving, you offer not one gift, but 


fifty-two . . . a weekly parade of 
is and is-to-be. And each 
by an attractive Christmas 
Newsweek paints a three- 
tomorrow’s world...spot- 
..-pointing out their mean- 
with astonishing accuracy, 


signed opinions on politics, | 






crystal clear reports of the news that 
gift subscription will be announced 
Card inscribed with your name. 
dimensional picture of today’s and 
lighting all important happenings 
ing .. . forecasting coming events 
Brilliant commentators offer 


business, theatre and sports. 


And every issue features dozens of action pictures ¢ It’s the kind of gift that com- 


pliments your friends’ intelligence — and your own. They’ll appreciate your 


thoughtfulness throughout the year ¢ Gift orders placed now will insure delivery 


of gift copies in the Christmas mail. They’ll be packaged in a snow white en- 


velope, decorated with red ribbon and holly © Your own subscription may be in- 


cluded at the reduced Christmas Gift Rates .. . and since time is 


short, it would be well to fill in the convenient Order Form 


and return it today. 








1 One Yr. Gift Subscription $4 





¢ NEWSWEEK CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES e 


3 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $8 
2 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $6 Additional Subscriptions $2.60 
These rates apply when gifts are made by one donor 
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I Gift #1 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





Girt Carn FROM 





Gift #2 
NAME 





AppRESS 





Girt Carn FROM 





Gift #3 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





Gut Carn FROM 






















NEWSWEEK, The Magazine of News Significance, 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center,- 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter the accompanying subscriptions for 
Newsweek and my own new [] or renewal [ subscrip- 
tion, as well. 


C) I enclose payment C Bill me later 


My Name 





Address 








Additional subscriptions may be listed on separate sheet 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Never before in its whole history 
has the New York stock market equaled 
its present record for staying in the 
doldrums in the face of such a great up- 
swing of business activity. For twelve 
weeks it has fluctuated within a range 
of ten points, even when measured by 
the volatile Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age. And this ten-point variation, too, 
has all been on the downside. The high 
of 156 was made Sept. 12; the low of 
146, on Nov. 30. Industrial production 
in the meantime, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index, has increased 
approximately 25 per cent. 

Such behavior of the market would 
be easy to account for if there had been 
heavy foreign liquidation of securities 
during the period. But that has not 
been the case. Both in dollar amount 
and as a percentage of the total volume 
of business on the exchange this liquida- 
tion has been small. Specifically, it has 
been about $1,000,000 a day and in 
number of shares only some 8 or 9 per 
cent of total trading. 

In the face of these figures it is diffi- 
cult to see how such liquidation can be 
even an important psychological factor 
in the market. England and France to- 
gether, it is true, have about $1,500,- 
000,000 of readily marketable American 
securities, and in the event they make 
large purchases of war materials in this 
country it is probable that a consider- 
able proportion of this holding will be 
sold. In this sense it may be said that 
the entire amount is hanging over the 
market. But insofar as any really heavy 
foreign selling is concerned there would 
seem to be nothing to fear for the pres- 
ent. Neither England nor France has 
as yet completed the mobilization of 
holdings in such a way that it could 
start an immediate wholesale dumping 
of securities on our market, even if it 
wanted to. Further, neither of them has 
as yet started a war buying program 
here of sufficient magnitude to give rise 
to the need for any large additional ac- 
cumulation of dollar balances. 

Those who blame foreign selling for 
the present stalemate, therefore, are 
on pretty weak ground. Unquestionably 
it is having some influence, but it is 
minor. It is the kind of an explanation 
which appeals only to those who are 
convinced the market should be going 
up. Those who are satisfied with the 
present level, which of course are the 


bees 





Twelve Weeks in the Doldrums 


by RALPH ROBEY 


majority, base their reasoning upon 
something much closer home. They say, 
as anyone will find who does much 
checking, that the real trouble is our 
domestic business outlook. 

In other words, this less optimistic 
group, if we may overstate their argu- 
ment somewhat for the purpose of sim- 
plicity, thinks not just that the war 
may be a “phony,” but that practically 
all of the recent sharp advance of busi- 
ness activity in this country may be so 
designated. The sudden forward spurt 
in production, they point out, started 
with the outbreak of the war and was 
inspired by the belief that we would 
get large foreign orders. Since these or- 
ders have not been forthcoming, and 
may not come along in significant vol- 
ume for many months if at all, this last 
20 or 25 per cent of the recovery has 
no real basis and is certain to collapse 
in short order. When that takes place 
we will fall back to a production level 
of not more than say 100 to 105, or to 
where we were last August when we 
started through the roof. 

At that level of business a stock 
market of around 140 to 150 on the 
Dow-Jones average would be about 
right. This group concludes, therefore, 
that at the moment there is no reason 
either to buy or sell securities. Rather, 
as they see the outlook, the wise policy 
is to sit tight until the shake-out in pro- 
duction takes place. That will be, they 
think, more or less immediately after 
the turn of the year, and when it comes 
there will be plenty of time to enter 
the market, for even if their expecta- 
tions prove to be wrong—that is, even 
if the underlying forces of recovery. are 
stronger than they think—it is unlike- 
ly that stocks will advance during that 
period of declining business. 

It is hard to fight such a point of 
view and there is no telling how long 
it may last. It is conceivable that some- 
thing may happen which will change 
it overnight and give us a substantial 
rise. But obviously that cannot be 
counted on. Among those of us who 
think that the market is too low, there- 
fore, the real basis of hope is the grow- 
ing conviction on the part of those who 
spend their time studying long-term 
business trends that the letdown of 
production after the first of the year 
will be much less than appeared certain 
only a few weeks ago. 
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Patapar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. & Foreign Countries 

Patapar Vegetable Parchment is a most 
unusual kind of paper. Soak it in water, 
and behold, it comes out unharmed. Even 
boil it, and it will remain strong and 
sturdy. Test Patapar with grease or oily 
substances and you will discover that it 
resists penetration. In addition it is 
odorless, tasteless, sanitary. 


Because of these characteristics, 
Patapar has furnished the answer to 
business men in many industries who 
have been searching for the correct 
paper to package and protect their 
products. 








Perhaps you will find that Patapar is 
the very best paper for packaging YOUR 
product. Why not investigate now? Just 
tell us your problem and we will send 
samples and full information. Patapar 
is made in many sizes, weights and 
special finishes—sheets or rolls. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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MIAMT’S fest 
Layjront Holel 


To a greater degree than any 
other, The Columbus pro- 
vides the smart sophistica- 
tion of atmosphere, the 
carefree gaiety of mood, the 
quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, the skilled attention 
to your creature comforts— 
the things that are insepar- 
ably linked with all that 
**Miami’’ stands for. 


New illustrated booklet 
gives full details. 








HANG-OVERS ENDED...If you take 
too many drinks the night before, here’s 
a good way to relieve morning-after dis- 
comfort and suffering. Take 1 to 4 table- 
spoonsful of angostura bitters (aromatic) 
in a little water, hot or cold. Gentle and 
easy in action, angostura is pleasant 
to take, too. Keep a bottle handy. 
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A GIFT? 


discriminating gift for almost any 

soe ?- Use 
e of yours 

_With ‘the next on page exciting, absorbing isoues 088 Newsweek. 


Newsweek makes itt = 
occasion... & welcomed yo 
uae e 


the coupon 64 now to 





HOW COLD IS IT? 


This “Easy-to-See” 


OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER 


Telis You—inside! 


Only *]-°° 
This 3-inch All-Glass 
Thermometer attaches to 
cuyou look right thru it, ‘T 
—you loo ru ells how cold it is 
hg olin toe know what to wear cold days. 
, @asy-to-see numbers you can see even 
10 oot away. oo —, accurate; 
completely weathe or Gifts—for 
Yourself. Money-bac y eG Send $1 to 


| eel PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A Waltham, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
to leadership in N.A.M. councils, served 
this year as chairman of its committee on 
educational cooperation. The Prentis group 
was formed at the request of a group of 
distinguished educators to give advice on 
educational problems too broad in scope 
to be solved by schoolmen alone. 

Last year’s platform, hailed by liberals 
and conservatives alike as “progressive” 
and “encouraging” (NEwswEEK, Dec. 19, 
1938), was doubtless a factor in bringing 
the N.A.M. in the ensuing twelve months 
the increase of 1,500 members, almost 
equal to the total membership of ten years 
ago, just reported by President Howard 
Coonley. Yet the 2,500-odd delegates to the 
44th Congress of American Industry meet- 
ing in New York this week quickly dis- 
covered that Coonley and his advisers had 
no intention of resting on these laurels. 

For, in view of the war and the spread 
of dictatorship abroad, the manufacturers 
consider that their responsibility is great- 
er and the challenge to private enter- 
prise more serious than in the days when 
business-baiting was their big worry. Con- 
sequently, the delegates found that the 
congress, instead of being a series of ses- 
sions addressed by specialists on technical 
business problems and legislation, was 
more of a national-affairs forum—analyz- 
ing the concepts of individual liberty, 
representative democracy, and private en- 
terprise that make America the remaining 
bulwark of freedom. 

How these concepts evolved and how 
they may be preserved is being discussed 
by a list of speakers that includes Will 
Durant and Walter Lippmann, writers; 
Bishop James E. Freeman of Washington, 
the Rev. Paul A. Wolfe of New York, and 
Senators Millard E. Tydings and Burton 


K. Wheeler. Interspersed among thes 
will be addresses by outstanding industria). 
ists, stressing the need for strengthening 
private enterprise to assure fuller employ. 
ment and economic security, and reiterat. 
ing the N.A.M.’s stand that our involye. 
ment in war would wreck enterprise anq 
the other liberties as well—all of thes 
focusing on the Congress’ theme, “Forward 
With the Republic.” 

The creation of a platform to preserve 
our basic institutions is a task for lj 
groups, and so in addition the program 
accords for the first time an important 
role to the women—with Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Mrs. Alice Weit, 
(editor of The Iowa Club Woman) 4; 
speakers, and with a tea and a fashion 
show, dramatizing the products of indus. 
trial research, to attract women’s interest, 





Chrysler Peace 


Labor Wins Pay Increase 
but Fails on Union Shop 


On Sept. 30, the contract between the 
C.1.0. United Automobile Workers union 
and the Chrysler Corp. expired. A week 
later, on the eve of negotiations for a new 
agreement, company officials charged the 
union with slowing down production to 
force its demands (Newsweek, Oct. 23) 
and shut the factories. Last week, after 
58,000 Chrysler workers had been idle for 
54 days—and C.I.0. Vice President Philip 
Murray had been called in to help R. J. 
Thomas, union president, negotiate with 
Chrysler President K. T. Keller, Vice 
President Herman L. Weckler, and Fed- 
eral Conciliator James F. Dewey—a new 


Wide World 


Chrysler settlement negotiators: J. F. Dewey, K. T. r. Keller Philit 
Murray (seated, l. to r.); R. J. Thomas, and H. L. Weckler (standing) 
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ig t tract was signed, ending the longest 
b Bop ae dispute in the history of the automo- 


gthening MM bile industry. = : 
employ. The chief provisions of this new agree- 
reiterat. fi ment are: @ blanket wage increase of 3 
involve. ficents an hour (annual cost: $5,000,000) ; 
rise and Mla ban on sit-downs and slowdowns; a re- 
of these [il quirement of at least five days’ negotia- 
‘Forward fii tions before institution of any strike or 
lockout (in place of an outright strike 
preserve ff ban in the old contract), and exemption 
; for all fof foremen and supervisors from cover- 
program image, with an understanding that the C.L.0. 


foremen’s union would quit pressing for 
recognition. 

But the big issues that prolonged the 
struggle—the questions of the union shop, 
joint union, and company control of pro- 
duction speed, and arbitration of all seri- 


m portant 
. Carrie 
e Weitz 
man) as 
i fashion 
of indus. 







interest, fllous disputes—all went by the board in the 
final contract draft. Both sides expressed 
satisfaction but neither was pleased with 
the estimated cost of the troubles that pre- 
ceded the agreement—$102,000,000 in or- 

nerease i “ers and $15,000,000 in wages. 
Significance-——- 

The failure of labor’s campaign for the 
ween thefunion shop, joint control of production 
ers unionfmstandards, and arbitration, after so long a 
A week iMstruggle, will cause the rank and file as 
for a newmwell as union leaders to consider well be- 
irged thefMfore making an issue of these demands in 















iction tof™the future. 

Oct. 23) But this doesn’t foreshadow any dim- 
ek, afterfMinution of organizing activity, either in the 
n idle forfMautomobile or aircraft industries, for which 
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elp R. J. 
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ler, Vice 
and Fed- 
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detailed plans now are being laid. In this 
connection the union doubtless will try to 
use the pay raise which it claims gives 
Chrysler workers the highest rate in the 
automobile industry (and which was fol- 
lowed by the auto body maker, Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.) as capital in the drive 
for members. 








Supreme Court Opinions 


Among the actions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States this week were: 


{Reinstatement of antitrust indictments 
against 57 companies, cooperatives, unions, 
and individuals in the Chicago milk indus- 
try. These indictments, charging con- 
spiracy to maintain artificial prices, were 
set aside July 18 by Federal Judge Charles 
E. Woodward (Newsweek, July 24). He 
held that such farm laws as the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, by permitting ap- 
proved groups to regulate the market, re- 
moved agricultural products from coverage 
the antitrust laws. But the Supreme 
burt ruled that, while it is true that the 
authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
to issue orders to stabilize markets, 
the absence of such specific orders the 
herman Act still applies to farm products. 
ne court did not pass upon the question 
4s to whether a union (a Chicago milk 
drivers’ local was also cited in the indict- 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














JEST CAUSE ITS WARM, 
THAT NEW LADY CAN'T 
SEENO REASON WHY 

CURLY WON'T LIKE 

SWIMMIN' AS MUCH AS 
SHE DOES. BET HES 
NEVER TAKEN ANY 
EXERCISE BEFORE THAT 
HE COULON’T 010 OW A 








©, AND HES NOT GOIN 
TO NOW. THAT ROAN 
1S ALL SET FOR A 

QUICK GET-A-WAY. CURLEY 
WONT PART WITU THEM 
WEW BOOTS, AND WE 
DON'T WANT TO GET 
Em wer! 









































































~__A Valley of the Sun scene by 
— = J-R.wiLuams : 
\ BE ead of “Out ous Way” 











Sports-lovers, here’s the summer. fun of golf, 
fennis, riding, swimming — Cosmopolites, 
here’s a gay resort season of races, dances, 
fiestas—Adventurers, here's the old West 
‘ of ranches, Indians, Mexicans, mysterious 
mountains. Here’s peace for the world- 
weary—and glowing, sunny warmth for 
the winter-weary . . . Come to Phoenix in 
the Valley of the Sun! 





in Arizona's sun-drenched desert 


It's your life— relax and enjoy it this 
winter in the golden Valley of the Sun! 











‘Winter Rates New in Effect on Transcontinental Lines. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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| BERGEN z 


COSTS YOU LESS 


to Reach Richest Markets 


FROM HERE! 


“Here” is North Bergen, N. J. A spot 
from which 23,000,000 people can be 
reached overnight. A market in which 
is concentrated 36% of the nation’s 
wealth. In North Bergen you are in a 
strategic position to win the battle for 
greater profits, because it costs less to 
reach more people from this desirable 
location opposite Manhattan. 


Broadway and 42nd Street is only 10 
minutes distant via the Lincoln Tun- 
nel. You are actually closer to New 
York than most of New York itself. 
U. S. Highway #9 (main artery of 
travel) runs directly through North 
Bergen. 5 railroads are here to serve 
you, with 6 additional lines but a few 
miles away. The Hudson River (35- 
foot channel depth) is ideal for direct 
shipping. North Bergen also puts you 
within easy reach of an unlimited sup- 
ply of skilled labor. It offers you un- 
encumbered sites of unlimited size for 
both heavy and light industries at rea- 
sonable prices. Many have direct rail- 
road sidings. Some of the sites are 
owned outright by North Bergen. 


There are no corporation income or per- 
sonal income taxes in North Bergen. As- 
sessed valuations are both reasonable 
and equitable. They are determined 
by local tax assessors who will meet 
you on a common ground of under- 
standing. Because North Bergen is 
financially sound and its officials have 
been willing to meet industry half way, 
those industrial plants now located 
here (which number more than 183) 
are satisfied with existing conditions 
and are boosters for North Bergen. 
Investigate the possibilities it offers 
your business. 


For further details write: Mayor, Paul 
F. Cullum, North Bergen, New Jersey. 


NORTH BERGEN 
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ment) could be prosecuted under the 
statutes. 


9 A ruling that the government need not 
pay damages for land in “floodways,” lying 
between the main levees along the lower 
Mississippi and tributary rivers and the 
secondary dikes established far back from 
the rivers under the “setback” levee flood- 
control plan. Because this land lying be- 
tween the dikes may be flooded to relieve 
the danger of inundating cities, property 
owners in Missouri and Arkansas de- 
manded compensation for their land so 
used. The Supreme Court denied the claim, 
saying: “The government does not owe 
compensation . to every landowner 
which it fails to or cannot protect.” 


{| Upholding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s right to order a railroad to 
pay benefits to employes who lose their 
jobs through a consolidation. This decision, 
hailed as establishing the doctrine that 
employe welfare is a matter of public 
interest, was made in a case involving the 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 


South’s Victory 


It costs a Birmingham, Ala., manufac- 
turer 79 cents per 100 pounds to send a 
stove by rail to Boston—1,199 miles. His 
competitor in St. Louis, exactly the same 
distance from the Boston market, has to 
pay only 68 cents. This differential be- 
tween charges paid on certain products by 
Southern rail shippers and by those in the 
so-called “official” territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio reflects 
the traditional higher rate structure of the 
South—originally due to low traffic density 
and. greater operating costs. Holding that 
these conditions no longer apply, South- 
erners for several years have been fighting 
for “parity.” 

Last week the South scored when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled 





5-4 (with the veteran Commisg; 
Joseph B. Eastman and Charles D. Ma. 
haffie among the dissenters) that effective 
Mar. 1, south-to-north rates on stoves, 
furnaces, stone, and a few other many. 
factured and processed goods should be 
on the same level as similar shipment 
within the “official” territory. The differ. 
ential was claimed to have averaged 3g 
per cent. This decision upheld a complaint 
entered two years ago by eight Souther 
states and climaxed a long fight whereiy 
the men from Dixie assailed the “tarigr 
and the Northerners warned against ep. 
couraging the southward migration of jp. 
dustry. (In 1921 the Southeastern states 
produced 9.1 per cent of the nation’s map. 
ufactures; in 1937, 12.1 per cent.) 
Southern shippers and politicians hailed 
the new rate schedule as a great boon to 
the region’s industry and enthusiastically 
planned to seek reductions on a wider list 
of products. Some railroad traffic men be- 
littled the effect on both industry and rajl- 
road earnings, saying the items affected 
move only in small volume. They hoped, 
moreover, the decision did not foreshadow 
general rate reductions for the South's 
more important products such as textiles, 
lumber, coke, iron and steel, and paper. 





‘Phillips 66’ 

Flags and banners decorated the streets 
of Bartlesville, Okla., Nov. 28. 

Early in the morning special trains be- 
gan arriving from neighboring states, and 
in a few hours the city’s normal popula- 
tion of 17,000 was doubled. In a downtown 
office building a bespectacled man was 
glancing through piles of telegrams and 
wringing the hands of old friends and busi- 
ness associates. He was the center of all 
the commotion, for it was Frank Phillips 
66th birthday and the employes of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. had arranged a 


Frank Phillips at 24: a Creston, lowa, barbershop owner (right) 
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Phillips) 


leuded by thousands in huge Bartlesville, Okla., birthday celebration 


gigantic party for him (“Phillips 66” gas- 
oline is the company’s best-known brand 
name) . 

Included in the day’s festivities were a 
salute of 66 aerial bombs, skywriting and 
airplane maneuvers,* a parade of 5,000 
employes behind twenty bands, speeches 
by the Mayor of Bartlesville and the Gov- 


Mernor of Oklahoma, a five-hour variety 


show, dancing, and fireworks. Deeply 
touched by the demonstration of affection, 
Phillips announced he was setting up a 
$66,000 fund for advanced education 
among children of his petroleum em- 
ployes. 

A historical pageant reviewed the high 

lights in “Uncle Frank’s” career: Raised 
on a farm near Creston, Iowa, he got his 
first job in a barbershop at the age of 14. 
By the time he was 24 he owned a chain 
of barbershops in Creston.. His business 
ability attracted the attention of the local 
banker, who invited him to become a trav- 
eling representative of the bank, selling 
bonds. So he sold his barbershops and 
spent five years as a successful bond sales- 
man. 
Arriving in Bartlesville in 1903, Phillips 
organized and became president of the 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. there. The town 
was a booming oil center, and he gradually 
drifted into the petroleum business. In 
1917 he founded the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. with 27 employes and $3,000,000 in 
assets. Today it is a $226,000,000 organiza- 
tion with more than 30,000 employes, job- 
bers, and dealers, and sales outlets in 22 
Midwestern and Southwestern states. Ac- 
tive in all phases of the petroleum busi- 
ness, the company ranks as the world’s 
largest producer of natural gasoline. 


"This part of the program was in recogni- 
ton of Phillips’ contributions to aviation, in- 





cluding his sponsorship of Wiley Post’s experi- 
ments in stratosphere flying and his backing of 
Col. Arthur C, Goebel’s winning flight in the 
1927 Dole Race across the Pacific. 


Labor Notes 


About 2,000,000 women are employed as 
domestic servants in the United States, 
but it has been estimated that 500,000 sim- 
ilar jobs are going begging because of the 
unwillingness of many women to do such 
work. To solve this servant problem, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—addressing a New 
York meeting of 500 women representing 
24 employe, employer, civic, and social 
groups last week—urged that housework be 
placed on a professional basis by demand- 
ing training in return for higher wages and 
shorter hours (present average: $5 to $7 
for a 60-hour week). The conference took 
no action on this, but representatives re- 
turned to their organizations with a sug- 
gestion for a national conference on house- 
hold employment to be held next spring 
under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


§ Last April the United States District 
Court in Philadelphia decided that the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(C.1.0.) had restrained commerce by its 
seven-week sit-down in the Apex Hosiery 
Co. plant in 1937, and therefore was liable 
for an award of $71),932 triple damages 
under the antitrust laws. Under the prin- 
ciple laid down in this case, almost any 
strike which prevented shipments could be 
punished similarly. This principle and the 
Apex decision were upset last week by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals on 
grounds that any effect of the Apex strike 
on interstate commerce was remote and in- 
cidental to the union’s main purpose—to 
unionize the plant. But the Justices never- 
theless criticized the union’s tactics as “the 
sit-down strike in its most aggravated and 
illegal form” and made it clear that the 
union should be held to account for ma- 
chinery damage before other courts. Apex 


attorneys announced they would appeal 


the decision. 





SOUTH A 


120,000,000 people live in the Americas— 
outside of the U.S.A. Study the trade figures. 
See the extra millions of dollars these con- 
sumers are now spending on U.S.A. products. 
New Jersey’s strategic location offers a golden 
opportunity for steering these dollars your 
way. 500 miles of coastline. Regular service 
to and from all major All-American markets. 
Public piers, private piers, low-cost inland 
and waterfront property. This expanding All- 
American market is all in addition to the 
No. 1 domestic market. 23,000,000 people 
with 36% of the nation’s 
wealth, at New Jersey's door- 
step—unparalleled transpor- 
tation facilities by land, air 
and water. Write for fact- 
filled booklet, “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey”. 
Address Dept. N-2, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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Rubber Ball: Queen Mary Seiberling and King Leonard Firestone—and part of the first-prize farm parade 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert 8. Wilson costumed in rayon tire cording 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


W. E. Fouse and Mary L. Houston 


Bouncing Ball 


Since Akron is the rubber capital of the 
United States, residents. of the Ohio city 
work rubber, talk rubber, and think rub- 
ber 365 days a year. And for one night a 
year prominent citizens even drape them- 
selves in it, as they did last Saturday eve- 
ning at the second annual “Rubber Ball.” 
Only dancers clad in creations of rubber 
composition were welcome—and they came 
garbed in regalia representing everything 
from a rubber check that bounced to a 
rocket ship. For those who suffered wear 
and tear, there was even a booth for stitch- 
ing and vulcanizing of rents! 

The festival was held in Akron’s huge 
state armory, decorated with Goodyear’s 
pliofilm, Goodrich’s Koroseal, Firestone’s 
Controlastic, and other home-town prod- 
ucts and hung with automobile tires. 

King and queen for the evening were 


é 





J.J. Newman as ‘Spirit of Fire’ 


Leonard Firestone, son of the late Harve 
S. Firestone, and Mary Gertrude Seiber 
ling, granddaughter of Frank A. Seiberling 
and daughter of J. Frederick Seiberling 
First prize for costumed groups went td 
Firestone’s “Down on the Farm” aggrega 
tion of rubberized rural figures and ani 
mals. W. E. Fouse, vice president of Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber, and Mary Louis 
Houston appeared as “The Spirit of Indus 
try.” Robert S. Wilson, Goodyear vi 
president, and his wife showed that effec 
tive costumes could be made of rayon tiré 
cording. J. J. Newman, vice president 0 
Goodrich, clad himself as a designer's con 
ception of “The Spirit of Fire.” 

Originated and conducted by the loc 
Women’s Art League, the affair drew 3,00 
people—triple last year’s attendance. Th 
sponsors hope to raise funds for an ar 
scholarship at the University of Akron an¢ 
a permanent home for the league. 
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ee. Stability 
i greatest domestic concern of the 
snistration in recent months has been 
prevent an undue rise in prices of fin- 
‘hed goods. Charged with watching the 
of war on the nation’s price struc- 

the TNEC has just spent a month 
jgating how prices are determined 

s the steel business (Newsweek, Nov. 
probably the most influential unit 
industrial economy. There was great 

ing in Washington last week, there- 
» when United States Steel’s Carnegie- 
Eaois Steel Corp., leader of the steel in- 
ry, announced that prices for the first 
of 1940 would be unchanged “in 
of rising costs and many uncertain- 


Th 


Coming at a time when the steel com- 
panies are operating at 94 per cent of ca- 
pacity and producing in greater volume 
than ever before in history, the action was 

tributed by Carnegie-IIlinois to a desire 

“cooperate in preventing inflationary 

jencies.” The only important exception 
the price continuance policy was an ad- 
ce of $2 a ton in hot-rolled sheets 

used principally by automobile makers) , 
Which had been somewhat out of line. By 

week end most of the independents had 
jublicly or privately agreed they would go 

png with Big Steel, maintaining a price 

l that has been generally effective since 

mid-1938 cuts. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


On to Florida! 

"In order to get their share of the ex- 
rected 1940 boom in domestic travel— 
partly due to the war but mostly to in- 
creased prosperity—Florida resorts are 
spending up to 25 per cent more than 
usual on advertising. Miami alone is pre- 
paring for 2,000,000 visitors this winter, 
double the number entertained last season. 
With bookings being made earlier than at 
any time in ten years, transportation agen- 
cies are also busy expanding their services 
to “America’s Winter Playground.” Last 
week the Atlantic Coast Line introduced 
a new train, the Champion, while the Sea- 
board Air Line christened another Silver 
Meteor (Newsweek, Feb. 13)—both 
Budd-built, stainless steel, seven-car 
streamliners whose General Motors Diesel- 
electric engines will whisk sun-seekers from 
New York to Miami in 25 hours at regu- 
lar coach rates. 


Personnel 


The Borden Co. elected two new vice 
presidents: Arthur W. Ramsdell, sales 
director, in charge of sales of evaporated, 
condensed, and malted milk, cheese, mince 
meat, and caramels; William Callan, di- 
rector of scientific research, in charge of 
tasem, adhesives, and prescription prod- 
tts... Charles Y. Freeman, counsel for 
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the Commonwealth Edison Co. since 1932, 
was elected chairman of that company and 
of the Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, filling the vacancy created by the 
death of James Simpson two weeks ago 
. .. Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., was offered 
the chairmanship of the $1,000,000,000 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.; if Crowley 
accepts, Victor Emanuel, present chairman 
of Standard Gas, will become finance-com- 
mittee chairman. 


Carrier’s Profit-Sharing 

Eight hundred salaried employes of the 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., manufac- 
turer of air-conditioning equipment, will 
take pot luck with the stockholders in a 
new profit-and-loss-sharing plan announced 
last week. Under the plan each employe 
is assigned a basic rate of pay. When prof- 
its are shown in the monthly computations 
made by the company, a share of these is 
added to each employe’s base rate. When 
the computations show losses, a share of 
these is subtracted from the base rate. 
Deductions, however, will be limited to 10 
per cent of salaries under $5,000 and 20 
per cent of those over that mark. Even- 
tually the company hopes to extend a 
similar plan to the 2,000 workers in its 
shops. 


Business Notes 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the food-stamp plan, under 
which reliefers in twelve cities now receive 
surplus commodities, will be extended to 
150 areas by next June. The Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. is also working 
out details of a scheme to apply the stamp 
principle to cotton goods . . . The Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association announced 
the formation of an international panel of 
arbitrators to aid the settlement of com- 
mercial disputes between foreign and 
American businessmen “brought about by 
the dislocation of trade practices due to 
the war.” 


Trends 


Inventories in the hands of manufac- 
turers at the end of October were 1 per 
cent below the mark of a year ago, but 3 
per cent above the Sept. 30 figure, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board re- 
ported. 


Automobile output for the week ended 
Dec. 2 (during which the Chrysler labor 
dispute was settled) rose to 93,638 units 
from the previous week’s 72,520, Ward’s 
Automotive Reports estimated. 


Unemployment dropped 47,000 to 
8,149,000 in October—1,095,000 below Oc- 
tober 1938, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board monthly esti- 
mate. 


Department-store sales during the week 
ended Nov. 25 were 5 per cent greater than 
during the corresponding week last year. 


WHEN A COLD 
CLOGS UP YOUR 


Le 
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Just Use a Few Drops of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol. Feel it go right to work clear- 
ing the stuffiness. Notice how much easier 
you breathe. 

This Treatment is highly successful be- 
cause Va-tro-nol is active medication—con- 
taining several relief-giving agents plus 
ephedrine—expressly designed for the masal 
passages, where colds cause trouble. Here's 
how it brings relief: (1) It actively pene- 
trates cold-clogged nasal passages; (2) It 
actively helps to remove the congestion. 
You'll Be Delighted with the direct 
relief Va-tro-nol brings. But next time, 
don’t wait for a cold to get a head start. 
Use Va-tro-nol at the first sign of a cold 
—a sneezy, sniffly, or irritated feeling in 
your nose. It actually helps to prevent the 
development of many colds. 


Keep it handy, use it early 


viens (9<° 
VA-TRO-NOL 


America’s Favorite Nasal Medicatior 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


FIFTH EDITION 


EST because it is a gen- 
uine MERRIAM-WEB- 
, abridged from 
WEBSTER’'S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition — the 
“Supreme Authority.” 
110, entries; 1,800 il- 
lustrations; 1,300 4 
tee ep to $8. de- 
pen on your choice 
of binding. 
Look for the famous 


CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
Purchase of your 
dealer, or from the 
lishers. Write for 
Quiz and Picture Game. 


G. £6. MERRIAM C8.,3308'way, Springfield, Mass. 
IT'S A GENUINE 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, DECEMBER 11, 193, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Illusions for Sale 


as a politician in office 
comes face to face with a seductive idea 
promotea by a group outside of the gov- 
ernment, he can do one of two things. He 
can attack the scheme head-on, show it up 
for what it is, make an appeal to the com- 
mon sense of the public and, at the risk of 
his political life, stand firm against it— 
as Grover Cleveland once did. Or, he can 
take the easier course. Confronted by a 
dangerous fallacy, he can offer to substi- 
tute something that looks “just as good.” 
Most politicians choose this method. As 
the American Association for Social Se- 
curity puts it in its denunciation of poli- 
ticians who trade “utopia for votes,” they 
work on the theory that “the best way to 
defeat a panacea is to embrace another.” 
But if the politician’s countermeasure is 
itself sound, it’s apt to be deceptive. For a 
movement intent on getting something for 
nothing must either actually get something 
for nothing or be led to think it is getting 
something for nothing. That’s the heart 
of the technique. 


Tes a good thing to keep this in 
mind as you begin to hear reports that the 
Administration will back the proposal for 
the sale of annuities by the Federal gov- 
ernment. And it will do no harm to remem- 
ber, in the same connection, that the Ad- 
ministration was gravely concerned by the 
ham-and-eggs vote in California and by 
the Bigelow pension campaign in Ohio. 

Briefly, the new proposal, as the press 
has it, would sell annuities through the 
post offices. The maximum annuity sold 
would be one paying $100 a month. But it 
would be possible to buy annuities by pay- 
ing as little as $1 a month. It is suggested 
that the sponsors of the idea will claim 
that government annuities can be sold at 
some 80 per cent less than those sold by 
insurance companies. For the rest, the pro- 
posal is shrouded in vagueness. Details 
“remain to be worked out”—those very 
details which are the essence of anything 
that has to do with insurance. 

Superficially, it is quite a scheme. It ap- 
pears not to be a charge on the budget. 
It appears to extend Federal measures for 
individual security. It is certain to injure 
and irritate private business—that is, the 
insurance companies. In short, it has all 
the essential characteristics of an ideal 
latter-day New Deal measure. But before 
we begin to cheer, let’s analyze what we 
know of the plan. 


Its sponsors speak of selling the annui- 
ties “at cost.” How is the government go- 
ing to find out what an annuity costs? 
Will it spend the money and the time 
needed to construct its own actuarial ta- 
bles? If not, then it will have to depend 
upon calculations made over a period of 
years by private insurance companies. It 
will have to begin by appropriating to it- 
self the fruits of the experience and re- 
search patiently amassed at the expense 
of the companies and policyholders. 


The claim is made that annuities 
can be sold 30 per cent cheaper by the 
government than by private companies. It 
is true that government can eliminate 
costs of solicitation and taxes. But at the 
present time such items in the cost of an 
annuity and, in addition, all overhead and 
administrative costs, do not exceed 12 per 
cent—an extreme figure—and are gener- 
ally considerably lower. How, then, can 
the elimination of such costs reduce the 
cost of an annuity by 30 per cent? 

The talk of annuities paying as high as 
$100 a month, coupled with the further 
talk of annuities purchased by payments 
of $1 per month, is a subtle way of sug- 
gesting to the gullible, the ignorant and 
the uninformed that there is some magic 
by which small payments during the years 
of earning can be made to yield fat in- 
comes later in life. A few figures are suffi- 
cient to blow this decoy into smithereens. 
Let us say that a man wants an annuity 
which will pay him, from the age of sixty 
on, $100 a month. If he begins to provide 
for this when he is thirty, he will pay from 
$300 to $350 a year for thirty years. If he 
is intrigued by the idea of buying an an- 
nuity for a dollar a month and he marches 
to the post office every month for thirty 
years, he will begin to receive at sixty 
roughly the sum of $4 a month. 

The hard fact is that it is seriously mis- 
leading to talk of the government’s selling 
annuities which will pay $100 a month. A 
man able to save $300 to $350 a year con- 
tinuously over a period of thirty years 
need scarcely be the object of the govern- 
ment’s tender solicitude in his old age. 
Surely his personal security needs no sub- 
sidizing, even in small degree, by the tax- 
payer. Those in the low-income group, on 
the other hand, are not, in the ordinary 
course of events, likely to buy such insur- 
ance on a voluntary basis. This is shown 
by the experience of the Massachusetts 
savings-bank insurance system, which, aft- 
er some 30 years, has sold only a relative 
handful of annuities. It isn’t in the cards 


that the young man or woman who eam, 
$15 or $20 a week will currently volunteo, 
to sacrifice a dress or payment on a ca, in 
order to buy an annuity that will jj. 
mately yield only $4 or $8 or $10 a month 
unless, perhaps, he or she is given a wholly 
exaggerated notion of what its return may 
be, or unless the government is going to 
subsidize such annuities substantially, 

In short, either the plan that the gov- 
ernment sell annuities is meaningless hp. 
cause those with whom its sponsors ar 
chiefly concerned will not use it, or it js, 
deceptive effort to persuade voters that the 
government can do for them something 
vastly greater, utterly better than privat. 
insurance agencies can do, or it is an open. 
ing wedge for a system subsidized at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

No matter which it is, it is a scheme mis. 
leading to the taxpayer or the prospective 
annuitant or the voter or all three together, 

Which brings us to the whole ques. 
tion of jokes on the public in connection 
with the schemes that are called social se- 
curity. It’s about time to tear the veil 
away from some of the shenanigans with 
which politicians are surrounding the deep. 
rooted desire for personal security. Le 
some new Townsend, if he will, call it 
not “social security,” but “cosmic efful- 
gence.” It really means security only to the 
extent that it actually provides security, 
What is really important is not the gener. 
ality, but the performance. What peopl 
really want to know is how much they wil 
get and what they can buy with it when 
they grow old or sick or unemployed. 


Wat we are doing now—to speak 
of our whole social-security program—is to 
take what we may call Class B dollars 
away from people, in some cases the»pros- 
pective beneficiaries and in others their en- 
ployers. These dollars are used to pay th 
running expenses of the government, the 
government putting in their place its own 
1.0.U.’s. When, in later years, the oblig:- 
tions must be met, the government may 
pay, provided present spending trends con- 
tinue, with Class C or Class D dollars. That 
this is far from an unlikely eventuality is 
suggested by the fact that benefit pay- 
ments since the establishment of the social- 
security program have been materially in 
creased while, at the same time, the pay- 
roll taxes have been cut. After some fif 
teen years of paying out benefits, the gov 
ernment may find that it must appropriate 
huge sums to carry on the program at all 
What should be clear now will perhaps 4 
clear then—that the big difference between 
government insurance and private insur 
ance is that government, while acting as al 
insurance company, can also exercise | 
sovereign right to change the value of the 
dollar with which it is paying its oblige 
tions. 

That is the supreme joker in curren! 
houses of cards. 
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OX look at the smooth, flowing streamlines of this new 
1940 Studebaker Commander and you know why all 
the leading commentators are outspokenly praising its 
clean-cut symmetry and flawless good taste. 

lis exterior and interior styling is a high-spot achieve- 
ment of Raymond Loewy, ace designer of two continents, 
yet this roomy, impressive Commander costs you only a 
little: more than a Studebaker Champion on which prices 
begin at $660 delivered at the factory, South Bend. 


You get the same smooth, brilliant-performing Commander 
power plant that defeated all cars of all sizes to win the 
Gilmore-Yosemite Sweepstakes trophy for gas economy 
in 1939. You get enduring Studebaker craftsmanship. 

See your local Studebaker dealer and go for a drive in 
this smart, safe, comfortable, dollar-saving, new 1940 Com- 
mander. Learn how easily you can become a proud 
Studebaker Commander owner. Use your present car as 
part, possibly all, the down payment. C.1.T. terms. 


-—S=S WEW 1940 Qe 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 
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FANCY DRESS PARTIES ARE TYPICAL OF THE GALA ATMOSPHERE OF GRACE LINE CRUISES 


AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for tropical cruising. All out- 
side rooms, each with private bath. Dining rooms on promenade decks 
with roll back domes. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ 18 days, 8 ports, permitting visits te Curacao, La Guaira, Caracas, 
Puerto Cabello, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Cristobal, Balboa, Panama 
Canal, Puerto Colombia, and Haiti. 


@ 31 and 38 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile; 
and ‘Round South America cruise tours. 
@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; 


Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. Copyriglit 1939 by Grace Line, Inc. 











